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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART, THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, C.P., LONDON. 
J.—TuHeE ADORATION OF THE SACRED HEART. 


“T live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered himself 
for me.”—Gal. ii. 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Devotion in general, its definition and object. 
It is an act of religion, and should include love and affection in the 
service of God. The humanity of Christ and those things that belong 
to it are the principal means of exciting devotion in the souls of the 
faithful. This is true especially of the Sacred Heart. 

1. The history of the devotion. It began on Calvary and its as ancient 
as the Church. The prime mover of the devotion in modern times 
Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. Her visions true and divine, and 
verified afterward. Some of her visions in illustration of the nature of 
the devotion. 

2. The Sacred Heart the symbol of Christ’s love for us. The heart 
the symbol of love. Christ showed us His Sacred Heart as the symbol 
of His love for us (Matt. xi. 29). To the love of His Sacred Heart we 
attribute His sorrows, sufferings, and death. What the promptings of 
the Sacred Heart led our Saviour to do. The Passion and the Blessed 
Sacrament. The symbolical meaning illustrated by the visions of 
Margaret Mary. 

3. The adoration of the Sacred Heart. It is the object of supreme 
adoration. A part of the Supreme Humanity, and as such a part, 
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It was a main instrument of those divinely human actions by which 
Christ redeemed us. 

Conclusion.—E-xhort: 1. To the devotion of the Sacred Heart and tg 
renew the spirit of that devotion each day. 2. To constant fidelity in 
good, and a generous spirit of commiseration. 3. To unite our prayers 
with all holy souls in their fervor and zeal toward the Feast and the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. 


The Sacred Heart of Jesus is the symbol of His love for us. It is 
more, it is the Heart of a God worthy of our adoration and the 
object of our love and devotion. In introducing the present series 
of sermons on devotion to the Sacred Heart it may be useful to say 
a few words on devotion in general, so that its meaning and the 
purpose of these sermons may be clearly understood. 

Devotion is the act of a will prompt and ready to do whatever 
appertains to the worship and service of God. The promptitude of 
the will implies a good disposition and strength of spiritual char- 
acter opposed to infirmity or weakness in acting as signified by the 
words of St. Matthew: “ The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh 
weak” (xxvi. 41). True devotion must be united with love and 
affection, and when God is worshipped and served with affection 
and love, the promptitude need not be thought of, nor is it necessary 
that it should be felt sensibly. 

The act of devotion has for its object the worship of God, but in the 
exercise of the worship of God many things may be offered to Him. 
Thus, by prayer we offer and subject the intellect to God ; by adoration 
we offer the body to Him; by sacrifice, external goods; but by devo- 
tion we offer the will, that which is first offered when we undertake 
the service of another. The will thus offered to God is the first act 
of the virtue of religion, and devotion is, therefore, an act of this 
virtue as it proceeds from a will prompt and ready to do those things 
that appertain to the worship and service of God. Devotion may, in 
this respect, be clearly distinguished from love. Love is ordained, 
and applies the will to another by way of union and affection, but 
devotion by way of oblation and service or as an offering of one’s self 
to the service of another. 

According to the teaching of St. Thomas, the things that are of 
God, or Divine things, are of themselves the greatest means of excit- 
ing love, and, therefore, the greatest means of exciting devotion. 
Owing, however, to our state of weakness, the human soul has to 
be led to the knowledge of Divine things by the aid of sensible 
things, and to the love of Divine things also by the aid of some 
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sensible things known to it, and among all these the Sacred Hu- 
manity of Christ holds the first place as expressed in the Preface 
of the Mass: Ut dum visibiliter Deum cognoscimus per hune in in- 
visibilium amorem rapiamur: That in knowing or acknowledging 
God in visible form we may be inflamed with the love of the invisible 
things of God. The humanity of Christ, therefore, and those things 
that belong to that Sacred Humanity, may be said to be the prin- 
cipal means of exciting in our souls devotion, because they lead us 
to Divine things and cause the mind to be exercised about the things 
of God and the will to be prompt and ready in the Divine service. 
Of those things that belong to the human nature of Christ some are 
the objects of the special devotion, love, and adoration of the faithful. 
The Catholic faith is always the same; the Church directing and 
teaching is infallible, but, as Dr. Newman has said, “ She sometimes 
varies her discipline, and she adds to her devotions, and all with 
the one purpose of fixing her own and her children’s gaze more fully 
upon the person of her unseen Lord. She has adoringly surveyed 
Him, feature by feature, and has paid a separate homage to Him in 
every one. She has made us honor His Five Wounds, His Precious 
Blood, and His Sacred Heart.” * 

It is to this Sacred Heart I would now direct your attention as the 
object of our devotion, and for the one purpose which the Church 
has in view in proposing to her children the devotion, and in this, 
the first of our present series of sermons, I wish to bring before 
your minds some considerations: 

1. On the history of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

2. On its signification in the symbol of Christ’s love for us. 

3. On the adoration of the Sacred Heart. 


1. The history of the devotion. 

This devotion is as old as the Church. It began on Calvary, when 
our Saviour’s heart was pierced and opened by the soldier’s lance. 
It was the special devotion of St. John in the first years of Chris- 
tianity and of St. Bernard in the middle ages. In later years, at the 
request of the French bishops and of a pious queen of France, the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart was first instituted in the Church in the 
year 1765. The prime mover of this devotion in recent times, how- 
ever, was a holy nun of the Visitation Order, who lived in the con- 
vent at Paray le Monial in the diocese of Autun in France. 


* Religion of Catholics. Occasional Sermons. 
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This humble and saintly religious had visions which were of a 
very singular and extraordinary nature. They must have been true 
visions, and they have been shown to be true after being subjected to 
examination by all doctrinal tests. 

First of all I take visions here in the general sense of manifesta- 
tions by God mediately or immediately to the human mind of things 
which are beyond its reach. All visions are by no means to be re- 
garded lightly, neither are all to be received with too much credulity. 
It is certain, however, that men have often had converse with other 
than their human fellow-creatures concerning God, His attributes, 
His designs, etc., and that this was by God’s own working. I need 
only refer to some Scriptural facts: The three whom Abraham en- 
tertained; He to whom Moses spoke in the burning bush and on 
Sinai; the interlocutor of the prophets; He who spoke on Thabor; 
He who accosted Saul on the way to Damascus; He who instructed 
Peter as to the vocation of the Gentiles. All these manifestations 
are, in our sense, visions. Then, as to historical facts in post-Scrip- 
tural times, St. Ignatius, Martyr, St. Justin, Eusebius, St. Cyprian, 
and other ecclesiastical writers of the early ages, speak of visions as 
common in their day, and the processes of the canonization of saints 
afford in every age sufficient evidence of true visions which came 
from God. 

Now, Blessed Margaret Mary, the nun of Paray, received such 
manifestations of the Divine will that men should be more devout to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. It is certain from the history of her life 
that she received manifestations which were beyond the power of 
nature, and through which Christ’s will was made known to her. 
Her visions were beyond the power of nature, and she was not 
asleep nor insane when she received them. The subsequent spread 
of the devotion to the Sacred Heart which was revealed to her, de- 
pended upon contingent causes and the free will of men, and her 
vision is fully verified by the result which we witness in the Catholic 
world of to-day. In the year 1875, by order of the holy Pontiff 
Pius IX., the several dioceses of the Catholic world were solemnly 
consecrated to the Sacred Heart, and by the Encyclical of the 25th 
of May, 1899, the late venerable and learned Pontiff Leo XIII. di- 
rected and ordered that the whole human race should be by a special 
and solemn act consecrated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

I shall in this place call your attention to one or two of those 
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visions, that you may understand from them what our Divine Saviour 
taught Blessed Margaret Mary concerning this devotion. 

“One of the first occasions on which our Lord showed Himself 
to her was when she was despondent through inability to conquer a 
certain repugnance which was physical rather than moral. He ap- 
peared all covered with wounds, and declared that He was suffering 
through love of her because she could not for His sake conquer her 
will. On her pleading the weakness of her will, He told her to place 
it in the wound of His side; and her answer was: ‘ Place it there 
then, O my Saviour, and enclose it there so securely that it may 
never escape from it.’ After which she affirmed that everything be- 
came easy to her for the future. 

“One day, the evening before Communion, she beheld the Sacred 
Heart shining more dazzingly than the sun, and far beyond that 
orb in size; but the Heart was not alone, for there could be discerned 
a small, dark, formless atom, which seemed ever straining to ap- 
proach that splendor, and yet was ever unable to reach its glorious 
mark; then the Sacred Heart drew this tiny atom into itself with 
these words: ‘ Lose thyself in My greatness, and see thou never 
come forth.’ ”’ 

One more example: “ On another occasion when she was absorbed 
in prayer the wound in the side of Jesus was disclosed to her; it was 
narrow at the entrance, and led to a fathomless abyss: this was to 
teach the depth of Christ’s love, and also the necessity of her soul 
to belittle and stripped of all inordinate attachment to creatures, in 
order to enter into those ineffable depths for safety, rest, and joy.” * 

Thus, from the history of the devotion we may learn to take it 
to our hearts, and from the words of our divine Saviour to the 
venerable and blessed servant of His Sacred Heart let us learn to 
ask that same Saviour fervently to enclose our hearts and wills within 
His, that we may be prompt in His service, and that our love for 
Him may become such as to lose ourselves in His greatness, and 
that our whole soul may be consumed in the abyss of His love. 

2. The Sacred Heart the Symbol of Christ’s love for us. 

How often do we hear it said that one man has a good heart and 
that another has a bad heart. Even in this simple way the heart is 
used as a symbol of goodness or badness. In a still more special 
manner the heart is used to signify the love of the soul. There is 


* Extract from her life, by Garside; pp. 31, 32. 
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what is called heartfelt sorrow, the joy of the heart, but more so and 
above all there is the love of the heart. 

It is in this symbolical sense that our Saviour spoke when he said: 
“Learn of me, because I am meek and humble of heart ” (Matt. xi. 
29). And it is in this sense we are to understand the expression: 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” (Matt, 
xii. 34). It is in the same sense that to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
we attribute the sorrows and sufferings and death which He endured 
for us and by which He redeemed us. He loved us and delivered 
Himself for us, and that love is typified by His Sacred Heart. Dur- 
ing His life His Sacred Heart made Him, as it were, pour out the 
manifestations of His love in speaking and in acting: “ Suffer,” He 
says, “the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
For of such is the kingdom of God” (Mark x. 14). He wept over 
Jerusalem, and His sorrowful words tell us of that Sacred Heart: 
“ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killeth the prophets and stoneth 
them that are sent to thee, how often would I have gathered thy 
children as the bird doth her brood under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not” (Luke xiii. 34). When we reflect on all that the 
promptings of that Sacred Heart led our Saviour to do for us, our 
thoughts of themselves at once turn to and rest on His Passion and 
on the Blessed Sacrament. For evident reasons we are convinced 
that devotion to the Passion, to the Blessed Sacrament and to the 
Sacred Heart can not well be divided into three, but must remain 
one and the same always. And in the sense in which I am now 
speaking, the mysteries of the Passion and of the Blessed Sacrament 
may be said to flow from the Sacred Heart, just as the Church, the 
Spouse of Christ, is said to have come forth from His side when it 
was opened with a lance whilst His body remained dead upon the 
cross. 

Let us turn again to the life of that fervent and devout worshipper 
of the Sacred Heart, Blessed Margaret Mary, and learn from her, 
or rather from Christ’s manifestations to her, the symbolical manner 
in which He represented the operations of His Sacred Heart. 

“ Among other beautiful and strikingly symbolical modes in which 
our Lord pictured His will before the soul of Margaret Mary may 
be mentioned that which unfolded to her His Heart as a mystical 
garden, full of various and exquisite flowers spreading around a 
wonderful beauty and fragrance. Margaret dare not touch them, 
but on being told by our Lord to gather what she liked, she cast 
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herself at His feet and exclaimed: “I wish for none but Thyself, 
who art a bundle of myrrh to me, which I should like to carry for- 
ever in the arms of love.” 

“The Sacred Heart also appeared to her in the form of a tree, 
spreading its extensive branches throughout all the houses of the 
Order of the Visitation to indicate the important part which they 
were to take in the diffusion of its reign over the hearts of men.” * 

These are some of the representations used to signify the wide- 
spread love of the Heart of Jesus for us. Let us return that love 
with fervor. Let our hearts speak to our God out of the abundance 
of the fervor of our souls, and let us pray to Him that we may be- 
come like unto the first Christians, having but one heart and one 
soul united to the heart and soul of our divine Saviour. 

3. The adoration of the Sacred Heart. 

The Sacred Heart is the object of our adoration. It has hap- 
pened to this devotion as to many others in the Church of God. As 
soon as it was fairly put before Christendom the undoubting in- 
stinct of the many Christians received it with loud acclaim. It met 
with some opposition at first on the part of those who did not at 
once see the whole bearing of the new practice upon the system of 
Catholic doctrine, but soon the whole question was sifted to its 
minutest details, and it is now placed before the world cleared of all 
the mists which were formerly raised about it. Knowing, then, as 
we do already from the decisions of the Church, that the Heart of 
Jesus is to be adored, I am not going to prove what our Christian 
instinct tells us already. I shall only show how this truth is involved 
in the doctrine of the adoration of His Sacred Humanity.t The 
Humanity of Christ is the object of supreme adoration, although the 
motive of our giving it that adoration, called Latria, is the Divine 
excellence to whose Personality it is united. That humanity is per- 
sonally (hypostatically) united to Him whose excellence is worthy 
of Latria, and it, therefore, becomes worthy of Latria. We pay, in 
short, supreme worship to the manhood of Him who is God, and 
who, being God is all that He is, claims Latria as His own. 

What has been said of the Humanity of Christ in general applies 
equally well to all its parts. Those parts, especially of the Sacred 
Humanity, which were the instruments of what are called the di- 
vinely-human actions of the God-Man may, not only as parts 

* Her life, by Garside; p. 33. 

+ See The Sacred Heart of Jesus, by Fr. Dalgairns; pp. 92, 94. 
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of the Humanity, but also as objects of manifestations in which 
and according to which the Eternal Word shows Himself to 
be adored, receive the adoration of Lafria; the motive of such 
adoration being always the infinite excellence of the Word. Now, 
those special manifestations of the Word in the work of redemption 
were displayed, 1, in His external, and, 2, in His internal life and suf- 
ferings. His Sacred Wounds typify the former; His Sacred Heart, 
the latter. Nor does it only typify it was a main instrument in the 
work. The Heart that beat quicker at the thought of us, the Heart 
that, during His agony, drove the sweat of blood through the pores of 
His flesh, exhibits in the most plain and palpable manner the real 
human love with which Christ loved us in His Sacred Humanity, 
From all of which it is plain that both as part of the Humanity and 
as such a part the Sacred Heart is a most worthy object of our adora- 
tion and devotion. 

The Jansenists were condemned by the Church for errors against 
this devotion. And from the right understanding of the doctrine, 
we may see how justly they and all others who question so holy and 
profitable a devotion incur the censure of all good Christians, as well 
as that of the Church. To avoid, however, the misrepresentations 
of enemies, it is well explicitly to note that we do not in this devo- 
tion consider the Sacred Heart in such a manner as either to separate 
it from the Humanity or to prescind from its hypostatic union with 
the Word. We adore it simply as it is the Heart of Christ, and, 
therefore, the human Heart of the Word incarnate, and inasmuch 
as that Sacred Heart was a main instrument of those divinely-human 
actions which redeemed the world. 

After this general survey of the history and the nature of the 
devotion, let me now, dear brethren, in conclusion exhort you: 

1. To be devout to the Sacred Heart and to renew in yourselves 
each day the spirit of this devotion that you may have for our 
Saviour a great share of that love with which He hath first loved us. 

2. Show toward the Sacred Heart and for love of it and our divine 
Saviour a most constant fidelity in good and a most generous com- 
miseration. 

3. Unite your prayers to the prayers of so many holy souls who 
are penetrated with great fervor and zeal toward the Feast and the 
devotion of the Sacred Heart. 

O adorable Heart of Jesus! The most sweet and lovely of all 
hearts, receive the homage and adoration of thy children prostrate 
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before Thy altar, where Thou remainest as on a throne of peace, 
of mercy, and of grace. We consecrate to Thee, O divine Saviour, 
our hearts with all their weaknesses and miseries. Do Thou deign 
to receive them favorably, and out of the compassion and love of 
Thy Sacred Heart have mercy on us and save us. ; 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 
THE SOWER AND THE SEED. 


BY DOM BEDE CAMM, B.A. (OXON.), 0.S.B., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


“The Sower went out to sow his seed.”—Luke viii. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Our Lord watching the Sower in the fields; then 
looking sadly over the upturned faces of his hearers, knowing that so 
many were not to profit by His words. 1. The seed is every inspiration 
of God. 2. Those by the wayside—hardened sinners. 3. Those on the 
rock. Good will, but want of perseverance. Withered up by a sneer, or 
by the trouble of perseverance. 4. The thorns. The cares, anxieties, and 
pleasures of this world. What shall it profit? 5. The good ground. 
Three degrees of good, as of evil. The ordinary Christian, the religious, the 
martyr. Let us bring forth fruit in patience. The reward ts great. 

Introduction—Our Lord was sitting on the mountain side look- 
ing down upon the vast multitude that had gathered together from 
all the towns and villages of Galilee to see Him and hear His words. 
There they were, gathered round his feet, sitting on the grassy 
slopes, filling the valley that lay between the mountain and the 
borders of the lake, a vast crowd, eagerly hanging on His lips, strain- 
ing forward not to lose a word. Their bright, keen eyes fastened 
on His face, the hush of their expectation, the eager attention of their 
attitude touched His Sacred Heart. 

It was the month of November, and as He raised His eyes upon 
the beautiful landscape that lay around Him, they fell upon a figure 
in the distance, a sower engaged in scattering his seed. And, then, 
as they fell again upon the crowded, anxious faces at His feet, a look 
of sorrow mingled with tender love overspread His face, and at last 
His lips moved, and He began His parable. 

“The sower went out to sow his seed.” Did they understand His 
meaning, that great audience of His? We know that they did not. 
We know that even those chosen ones of His, who were ever near 
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Him, and who were used to listen to the allegories in which He 
clothed the great truths of His Gospel, did not comprehend His 
meaning. But we can enter at least imperfectly into the meaning of 
that sad look which came into His eyes as He gazed around Him 
upon those upturned Galilean faces. We know that He knew what 
was in man, that He could read the inmost secrets of the heart, that 
to Him the eternal future of every soul in that great crowd was 
known, and that as He gazed upon them, He saw how many would 
reject His love and despise His Gospel, in spite of all that He could 
do to save them. 

1. The seed is the Word of God. He Himself is the true Sower, 
for others are but His instruments, and the seed that He sows is 
sown in various ways. Every good inspiration of God, no matter 
how or where or when it comes, whether in public sermon or private 
instruction, in the hush of a retreat or the excitement of a mission, 
in the conversation of friends or the reading of a book, in the midst 
of hard work or in the stillness of the Sacramental presence of Jesus 
—every holy thought, every good resolution, every movement of 
fervor is the seed of the divine Sower. Ceaselessly, tirelessly He 
scatters the seed around Him; not a day passes but that He thus 
visits the hearts of His creatures; to some in love and encourage- 
ment, to others in warning and rebuke, never losing heart at their 
wilfulness, their obstinacy, their incredible hardness, scattering His 
seed in patient love in quarters which man would long have judged 
hopeless, even as He maketh the sun of His bounty to shine upon 
the unjust and on the just. 

2. “Some fell by the wayside.” In every crowd there must be 
some hardened sinners, whose hearts have long been trodden down 
by Satan, and are now impervious to grace. Their sculs have be- 
come “hard as the nether millstone,” or as the King’s high road 
which passes by the fields, ever pressed by hurrying feet. Evil 
thoughts, long indulged in, have left their fatal marks upon their 
souls. Once they were soft and impressionable as wax, in the days 
of their innocent boyhood, but day by day as they yielded their hearts 
willingly to evil communications and wicked imaginations, the power 
of spiritual things to make impression on them has grown less and 
less, till now it is as hopeless to expect that they will yield to grace 
as that the high road should yield to the impact of the little seed 
that falls so softly on its hardened surface. Besides, there are ever 
the watchful birds on the lookout to seize it as it falls. If the hard- 
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ened sinner be, perchance, moved by some appeal of grace, there is 
ever the evil spirit close at hand to suggest some wicked picture or 
evil desire, and the poor, weak, enslaved will yields at once, and the 
good seed is lost. There is nothing more terrible than those words 
of our divine Lord, “ Then the devil cometh and taketh away the 
word out of their hearts, lest believing they should be saved.” The 
word enters, indeed, their ears, but never penetrates into their hearts. 
The devil has only to raise some storm in their imaginations, to pre- 
sent some evil thought or desire, some tempting occasion of sin, and 
all is lost. 

3. “ And other some fell upon a rock.” There are others who are 
not hardened in sin, but have good though feeble longings after 
what is holy and pure. The soil is but thinly spread over a rock, and 
at the time of sowing the cloudy sky allows the seed to germinate. 
But too soon there comes the hot season, and, then, the pitiless rays 
of the sun beat down upon the rock and the little blade is withered 
up, and, in spite of the fair promise, there is no harvest to be looked 
for there. To how many souls does this description apply? How 
many there are who respond to the action of divine grace for a time, 
even eagerly and zealously respond, but alas, only for a time! “Jn 
time of temptation they fall away.” The soil is so shallow, their 
good desires so transient, levity of mind and inconstancy of purpose 
prove as fatal in their case, as do long continued habits of sin in the 
former case. How often the priest has to note with sorrow that those 
who were most eager to begin some good work, are the first to fall 
off! The little blade that sprang up so quickly, bore no real promise 
of fruit, it was merely deceptive ; and the resolutions so quickly made 
in some hot moment of fervor wither away as quickly before the 
cold blasts of discouragement. 

Human respect is a potent factor in these disappointing failures. 
This is especially the case with young men. There are so many who 
have generous impulses, and eager desires to serve God faithfully, 
but these so quickly perish at the loud, scornful laugh or ribald jest 
of a bad companion. “So you have turned Methodist,” one says 
with a sneer, and the good resolutions so eagerly taken wither away 
at once. With others it is merely the trouble of perseverance which 
is sufficient to cause discouragement and failure. It is so much 
easier to go with the tide; it demands some courage to discountenance 
the lewd jest or abstain from the forbidden enjoyment, but even to 
get up on a Sunday morning to assist at Holy Mass, or to go with- 
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out meat on a Friday is too much effort for some of these once eager 
neophytes. Confession is not a congenial task to the natural man, 
and when the first fervor of conversion has grown cold, it needs 
some courage and constancy to persevere faithfully in its habitual 
use. And so these poor souls fall away from the means of grace by 
which alone their feeble spiritual life could be strengthened and 
fostered, and left without these supernatural and refreshing showers 
the good seed is withered in their hearts. 

4. “ And other some fell among thorns.” We fear that this is q 
too common case with even practising Catholics. What are these 
thorns which choke and suffocate the seed of God? We know them 
only too well. They are the cares and anxieties of this earthly life, 
the desire of getting on in the world and the countless cares this 
breeds, the importunate claims of business, its ever-growing inroads 
on our time, the natural and even praiseworthy anxiety to make both 
ends meet, or to provide a competency for our children, the love of 
money which grows so quietly and imperceptibly in our hearts till it 
stifles almost every other passion, and we become its victims and its 
slaves. Or again they are the threefold concupiscence, the love of 
ease and pleasure, the inordinate craving for recreation and amuse- 
ment which is so widespread nowadays, the dissipation of the imag- 
ination and weakening of the will, the result of promiscuous and ha- 
bitual novel reading, a practice almost as fatal in its results as dram- 
drinking, the worldly ambitions to make a name or a fortune, or to be 
known in society, or to shine in politics—in a word, the countless 
cares which fill our hearts, and absorb our thoughts, and distract our 
minds from the one important business of life, the salvation of our 
immortal souls. 

And so it is that even when we would pray, it seems as though 
we can not. Our knees are bent before God’s altar, but our mind is in 
the counting house or the office, or in the pages of the romance, and 
while we are preparing for the sacraments our thoughts are busy 
with the money market or the theater. These thorns lacerate our 
souls, they choke and stifle the good seed, and yet we love and cling 
to them. How can we root them out? It is necessary for us to care 
for our worldly affairs; we are not called to the cloister, and we can 
not lay aside these duties if we would. We forget our Lord’s solemn 
worning: “ What shall it profit a man to gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his soul?” If we find that these thorns take away 
from us all taste for supernatural things, surely that is a sign that 
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there is something wrong. It is not that we must give up our worldly 
business, of course we know that well enough, but that we must 
weigh well the divine precept to “seek first,” in the first place always, 
“the kingdom of God and His justice.” Look in the faces of the 
men who jostle you in the streets. What do we read there? There 
are deep lines which speak of worldly cares, of earthly sordid 
anxieties. They are absorbed in making money, or in the feverish 
search for pleasure. They do not look happy—thorns are not wont 
to make men happy—and the sight can not but sadden us as we gaze 
on them. In how many faces do we see the traces of peaceful happi- 
ness? Now and again, in some quiet mother’s eyes perhaps, or beam- 
ing in the face of the humble Sister of Charity as she passes on her 
errand of mercy. As God looks down upon this earth, does He not 
see the children of men absorbed in vanity and folly, a sight that to 
Him must be as sad and strange as it would be to one of us who 
should see in the wards of a lunatic asylum gray-headed men playing 
with straws and babyish toys. And still He “looks down upon the 
children of men, to see if there be any that understand or seek after 
God.” 

5. Yes, thank God, there are some! “ And other some fell upon 
good ground, and being sprung up, yielded fruit an hundredfold.” 
Here is the joyful side of the parable. The seed is not all wasted. 
Sometimes the ministers of Christ are almost tempted to think it is, 
to give way to utter discouragement, as Elias did at Mount Horeb. 
And yet even then in that darkest hour of Israel’s apostasy, the divine 
Spirit proclaimed to the despairing prophet, “J have left me seven 
thousand men that have not bowed their knees to Baal.” God has 
His hidden servants everywhere, and in ground seemingly the most 
unpromising there springs up the good seed and bears fruit a hun- 
dredfold. What a consolation it is to know this! 

And note, too, that as there are three degrees of evil, so there are 
three degrees of good. In St. Matthew’s account of this parable our 
Lord says, “they brought forth fruit some an hundredfold, some 
sixtyfold, and some thirtyfold.” The thirtyfold may typify the Chris- 
tian in the world, who loves God and tries to serve Him with his 
whole heart. He keeps His commandments faithfully, is a zealous 
son of Holy Church, gives largely of his substance in support of re- 
ligion, “ visits the fatherless and widow in their affliction, and keeps 
himself unspotted from the world.” To him our divine Lord will 
some day address the gladdening greeting, “ Well done, good and 
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faithful servant.” But there are some who are not content with 
observing the commandments, but would fain follow after perfection 
by the way of the evangelical counsels. In holy religion these ardent 
souls sacrifice themselves as a holocaust of love to their God. They 
give to Him not merely part of their substance, but all that they 
possess, not merely their earthly goods, but their very bodies by the 
vow of chastity, relinquishing for His love the joys of home, the love 
of wife and children, and all that men are wont to hold most dear, 
More than this, they sacrifice by the vow of obedience their very 
wills, immolating their natural activity, their judgment, and their 
reason, all that God has given them of best and dearest, submitting 
to live henceforth as little children under the obedience of a fellow- 
man for the love of Christ. Do not these, if they persevere in 
fidelity to their holy vows, bring forth fruit at least sixtyfold? 

And those that bring forth an hundredfold are surely the holy 
martyrs. They give their God the supremest proof of love, joyously 
laying down their very lives for His sake. Never in any age have 
these been wanting, and indeed a goodly army, “a multitude that no 
man can number,” stand forever with their waving palms around 
the throne of their King. And’ among their chief leaders is the 
blessed Paul, whose wondrous record of love and devotion we read 
in the Epistle for this Sunday. Did he not indeed bring forth fruit 
an hundredfold? 

6. My brethren, the time is short. Let us see to which description 
of souls we ourselves belong. Are we bringing forth good fruit, 
and, if not, what is the reason? Is there any habit of long continued 
mortal sin which has hardened our hearts, so that they are almost 
impervious to grace? Or is it that we do not lack good will, but are 
inconstant and weak, so that the seed, though it spring up for a time, 
never comes to maturity? Or are we letting this world’s cares and 
worries so absorb our hearts that there is no room in them for the 
affairs of our soul? This holy season of Lent, which is about to open, 
calls us once more to self-examination, to penitence, to renewed 
effort. The time is short, and this may be our last Lent. We must 
bring forth fruit in patience. Patient perseverance is necessary to 
bear the trials of this life and wait for the reward. But how great is 
that reward! 

“ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the things that God hath prepared for those 
who love Him.” 
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CHARITY. 
BY THE LATE REV. W. R. CARSON, SHEFFORD, ENGLAND. 


“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” — 
I. Cor. xiii. 1, 4. From the epistle for the day. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The law of charity dates from the creation 
and was renewed by Christ: 

I. Love on earth finds its prototype in the eternal love of the God- 
head. 1. This uncreated love manifests itself in communication. (a) The 
Son is begotten by the Father; (b) the Holy Ghost proceeds from Father 
and Son. 2. In the works of creation there is also a diffusion of gifts. The 
Spirit, the fount of love, gives consistence, form and beauty to the worlds 
brought out of nothing by His word. 3. Our love is meant to resemble 
the Divine love in its activity and unselfishness. 

II. The Incarnation was the supreme manifestation of God’s love 
for man. Christ became our Saviour, Brother, and Friend at the cost 
of humiliation, rejection, suffering, and death because He loved 
us. That love must be the incentive of our love for Him. “We love 
Him because He first loved us.” 

II. Our love must, like the Divine love, be diffuse. 1. Christ 
tells us how to show practically our love for Him, viz.: by loving our 
neighbor. He declared this to be the badge of true Christianity on the 
very night before His Passion, after He had instituted the Eucharist 
as the last legacy of His love. 2. “See how these Christians love one an- 
other” was the exclamation of Pagan witnesses of the love of brother- 
hood that characterized the early Christians. Alas! that it can be too 
often said no longer. 3. Men reject Christianity because of the un- 
christlike lives of its professors. It rests with us to show them that our re- 
ligion, which is essentially one of love, is a practical working reality to us. 

Conclusion.—Charity bears with it all virtues: without it all else is 
vain. It enables us to do all things. Prayer to the Holy Ghost, the 
source of love to enkindle its pure flames in our hearts. 


SS Teel lS lOO OT 


The law of charity is at once old and new. It is old, for it reaches 
back to the cradle of the world’s history; creation is the effect of the 
Creator’s love, and the creature able to know his God, has stamped 
upon the foundation of his nature a corresponding claim of loving 
God and his fellow-men made after the likeness of the Eternal. And 
it is also new. “A new commandment I give unto you that you 
love one another.” In the light of a fuller revelation—that knowl- 
edge of God which we gather from the Person of Jesus Christ—we 
see a fresh manifestation of the love of God for us, and learn that 
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there is laid upon us another and a stricter precept of universal 
charity. ‘“‘ That you love one another as J have loved you.” 

The love of God the Creator evokes the love of the creature: the 
love of God manifest in the flesh, the world’s Redeemer, requires an 
intenser love as its echo and response from the hearts of those whom 
He has made His brethren and His friends. 

Love, then, brethren, is a primal necessity of our nature. God has 
implanted in each one of us a power which he bids us exercise that 
it may be like a lever able to move the whole world. Let us this 
morning consider a little its nature and its importance, for that it is 
important the Apostle tells us in the words of the Epistle from which 
I have taken my text: “ Though I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels and have not charity,’ another name for love, “I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowl- 
edge; and though I have all faith, so that I could move mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

In the first place, love on earth is like unto the uncreated love in 
the depths of the Triune Godhead before ever the worlds were 
framed or the first man lived. The God of Christianity is no solitary, 
self-absorbed Being, living an eternal existence alone in a cold, 
selfish, isolated separation from all companionship, without product, 
object, or response. We worship, brethren—we, that is to say, who 
repeat triumphantly with the Catholic Church throughout the world, 
“The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God—we 
worship a Society; we believe that from all eternity there existed in 
the perfect simplicity and unity of the Divine nature Three Persons 
in all things coequal—consubstantial—the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; the Father eternally knowing Himself and producing 
as the term of that infinite knowledge the Word or perfect image 
of His thought; the Father and Son united by the bonds of love 
eternally breathing forth the Holy Ghost who proceeds from both 
as the link and object of their mutual love—that eternal love borne 
by the Father for the Son and by the Son for the Father. God, the 
ever-blessed Trinity, we conceive, therefore, as the source of love, 
bathed in love, living a life of perfect, all-absorbing, unintermittent 
love. 

“God is love:” We sum up our conceptions of the mystery of 
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the Divine nature and of the mode of the Divine life in this one 
little word. What meaning do we take from it? Chiefly, nay, 
essentially, we consider it to imply a communication, a diffusion of 
gifts, to consist, in a word, in giving. The Father the source of 
Being, “a beginning without a beginning,” principium sine principio, 
knowing Himself begets in that perfect, unceasing knowledge the 
Word who is “the brightness of his glory, the figure* of his 
substance” (Heb. i. 3), and the Word having received all that 
is the Father’s in the act of generation—“ All things whatsoever the 
Father hath are mine” (John xvi. 15)—give forth together with 
the Father a further communication of nature, a dower of love, when 
by their united breathing the Holy Ghost proceeds from both by an 
eternal procession of love. 

And this mysterious, ineffable communication of eternal love 
within the boundless ocean of the Godhead, has its outward counter- 
part—faint, indeed, but true—in the world of creation and in the 
hearts of men. 

The Spirit of God moved on the dark waters of chaos when first 
the Word and wisdom of the Father called forth the primordial atoms 
from the blank utter void; and He—the bond of love, the fount of 
love—gave consistence, form, and beauty to the myriad worlds that 
were then created. By the Holy Ghost the love of God goes forth to 
grant to creatures a share in the gift of life which He, its “ Lord and 
Giver,” willed to diffuse throughout the realm of nature. Every line 
and curve of beauty, every fair landscape of unmixed charm and joy; 
the dawn with its new-awakening light, flooding pastureland, wood, 
and dale, with the color and fresh animation of another day; the red 
sunset on the sea when the dying waves are tinged with fire—all 
show forth the love of God bestowing new gifts on men. 

So, brethren, the love of God in itself and in its outward tokens in 
the world, is essentially active, unselfish, above all, diffusive. Our 
love in its nature bears resemblance to this Divine love, and we, too, 
are meant to use it daily, to exert its unselfish power, to imitate, as 
we best can, the effects of that love of God to which we owe every 
gift of our natural life; food, shelter, raiment, friendship, joy, love, 
intelligence, existence itself. 

The old commandment of love was made known in the world by 
the voice of God speaking to men as to creatures owing their life to 


*Or “express image.” Xapaxr#p, the word used in tne Greek text, = 
literally, “a stamped copy.” 
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their Creator, as to servants whose Master was kind and good, even 
as to sons and heirs of an eternal heritage; but this was of itself jp. 
sufficient to awaken fully hearts surfeited with long-continued self. 
indulgence, sluggish from daily habits of earthward, downward self. 
absorption. Man slept in Adam a long sleep of spiritual torpor and 
of moral death. God claimed his love by many acts of goodness; He 
spoke to him through the mouth of patriarch, psalmist, seer, and 
prophet, beseeching him to show the trueness of his heart’s love by 
his outward behavior to his fellows; but man heeded not, slumbering 
on in selfish thought and selfish aim. 

Then it was, brethren, when the world was deep in absorption how 
best to gain from others the passing gifts of time, when man strove 
against man, elbowing his brother callously out of the way in his own 
eager march to win personal honor or wealth, that God in His 
providence sent His Son, “made of a woman,” of the seed of 
Abraham—that seed so forgetful of the burden of love laid upon it 
as a return for the promise of blessedness which it reaped—to show 
to men how far His love could reach, even to poverty, to abnegation, 
to hard, unremitting labor, thankless and despised, to bitter passion 
and to cruel death; and by that last supreme manifestation and gift 
of love, might awaken man, sordid, degraded, fallen, heedless of 
God, selfish and unloving, to respond to the voice that whispered to 
his reason and his heart. 


“So the All-great were the All-loving, too, 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a Heart beats here! 

Face my hands fashioned, see it in myself, 

Thou hast no power nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love I gave thee, with myself to love; 

And thou must love me who have died for thee.’ ”* 


Jesus Christ, brethren, gives to every human being an example of 
the fulness of Divine love. For He is our Mediator, our Saviour, our 
God, partaker of our nature, our Brother and our Friend; He volun- 
tarily undergoes the ills and woes of human life; He is hungry, He 
thirsts, He is weary, He has not where He may lay His head; He, 
the Eternal and Infinite, the Maker, holding in the hollow of His 
hands a million worlds, experiences the rejection of wayward men, 
suffers insults at their hands, allows Himself to be betrayed by one 
disciple, denied by another, abandoned by the rest; to be mocked, 
*“ An Epistle,” by Robert Browning. 
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scourged, buffeted, spat upon, crowned with the cruel thorn-wreath, 
beaten by the shameful reed, tried and condemned, and at length 
crucified between two thieves as an impostor with only a few women 
near Him at the end. 

And what, I ask, was the meaning of this life of unsurpassed 
sorrow and pain, humiliation, and seeming defeat? Love, brethren, 
was the reason. Jesus Christ our Lord lived and died simply for love 
of each one of us. He, the Good Shepherd, lays down His life for 
us who are His sheep, that He may save us from the power of the 
devil, from sin, and from eternal death; He, the loving Master, 
teaches us the truth of God to which He bore witness every moment 
of His earthly life, that we may be truly free; He, the righteous 
Judge, offers us, as our reward, the gift of faith that we may inherit 
the joys of heaven that never fade. Love is poured out upon the 
earth by One who manifested perfectly the love of God which passeth 
understanding. And all this is done, these manifold gifts of grace, 
truth, and life, are given to us of the sole bounty and goodness of 
God. Of ourselves we are thankless, selfish, heartless, God-for- 
getting. The Jews, who had experienced so many favors throughout 
the course of their long history, crucified the Messiah; and we who 
call ourselves by the sacred name of Christ have little love in our 
hearts for Jesus; are ready, time after time, to sacrifice Him on the 
altar of our selfish advancement, or to crucify Him on the cross of 
an angry passion gratified, a revenge accomplished, an enmity em- 
bittered. 

The claims of God’s love on us as men are strong. We owe Him 
life, strength, human friendship, every gift of time. He asks us only 
in return to love Him as creatures of His predilection, as children 
of a kind and tender Father. 

Christ, too, would have us love Him with our whole hearts, and, 
therefore, it is that He showers upon us His graces of redemption, 
sanctification, peace, and eternal life. Surely, there is reason enough 
why we should love a God so good, a Saviour so compassionate. 
“We love Him because He first loved us.” 

But, brethren, we must remember that true love does not rest con- 
tent with inward sentiment. It must communicate itself, push out 
its fruits and blossoms, diffuse abroad its gifts. We are not left in 
the dark as to the manner in which we are to show practically to men 
our heart’s love for God our Father, our Redeemer, our Sanctifier. 
The bond of brotherhood which should unite all members of the 
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human family, and particularly all true lovers of God, members in- 
corporate of His dear Son, has to be so close, its chords so intertwin- 
ing, that each individual Christian must love his neighbor as him- 
self, must show the power of his love for God by the force and fervor 
of his love for his brother man (for, forcibly asks St. John, “He 
that loveth not his brother whom he seeth how can he love God whom 
he seeth not?” [I. John iv. 20]), so that Jesus Christ can truly say 
that the whole moral law is fulfilled in this one supreme act of love: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole soul and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

This, then, is the outward sign and badge of true Christianity, the 
badge visible to the world, that is to set apart the disciples of Jesus, 
even love for one another, the outcome of love for God. “ By this 
shall all men know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for 
another.” 

It was the last night before the Passion; Christ saw with the fore- 
knowledge of God His coming betrayal in Gethsemane, the quick 
flight in fear and panic of His disciples, His isolation in the hall of 
judgment, the many painful incidents of His Passion, ending in His 
prolonged and agonizing death; and in the midst of these sad and 
almost overpowering thoughts, oppressing His human soul with the 
heavy weight of foreboding anticipation, His Sacred Heart is 
thoughtful for others, full of love for ungrateful men. Jesus had 
just given a last sign and gift of ineffable love in instituting the 
Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood wherein He deigned to 
communicate His whole self to men as the food of immortality ; and 
it was after this legacy of undying love when Judas had already gone 
out on his mission of betrayal, and dark night had fallen on the 
world of nature as well as on that dark and sinful soul so soon to 
go into its own place of woe, that Jesus gave His last injunction 
“that you love one another as I have loved you.” 

“ As I have loved you:” In this short sentence, brethren, we find 
the secret that is meant to be the lever-power within us, the motive 
that can stir our sluggish hearts to give forth a love unselfish, strong, 
generous. It was said, Tertullian tells us, by Pagan witnesses of the 
lives and actions of the early followers of Christ, when faith burned 
brightly and the Master’s form still seemed a living reality, “See 
how these Christians love one another.” Such was the feature of 
Christianity that most deeply impressed itself upon the thoughts 
of men, strangers to the compassionate love of brotherhood that 
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took its inspiration from an example of a life of perfect, self-for- 
getting love. Alas! that this can be called true of Christians as a 
whole no longer. “ See how those Christians hate one another,” has 
become the jeer and byword of the unbeliever. When men who look 
askance at the teaching of Christ as unpractical and out of date, be- 
hold in the world among those who profess to be disciples of the 
cross the very faults which Christ condemned—petty jealousies, de- 
tractions, backbitings, angry words, enmities, long-continued feuds, 
unceasing, jarring discords—can we wonder that they find in our 
unchristian, unchristlike lives the realization of their worst sus- 
picions, the complete justification (as they think) of their criticism? 
Live, they tell us, as you say Christ lived and taught His followers 
to live; be loving, gentle, kind, unselfish, forgiving, and then we 
will believe that Christianity is no mere poetical fancy or idle tale 
of a bygone uncritical age, but practicable and possible in the 
present world of everyday life. 

It rests with us, brethren, individually to show to the scoffers of 
our creed, to the doubters of its vital power to-day, that our religion 
is no shadowy, unsubstantial mysticism, the result of a fevered 
imagination; and more especially is it incumbent upon us Catholics 
who claim to hold the highest, nay, the only pure and true form of 
Christianity, to see to it that the standard of our lives is correspond- 
ingly high, remembering always that the best test of a solid faith is a 
good life, and that if our Catholicism is a living practical reality to 
us at home and abroad, at business and at pleasure, we shall be giving 
a better witness to the truth of our Divine Creed than by a thousand 
outward professions wholly sterile as regards our conduct among 
men. Love given freely for Christ’s dear sake should be the solvent 
of the harsh discords and hard unloveliness of the world in which 
we dwell, the brightness of heaven that can not be concealed, the 
outward testification of the power of the Christian faith to change 
and govern men’s hearts and lives. 

In the name, then, of Christ enjoining on us a last command, I ask 
you earnestly to search severally into your souls to-day, and see if 
there is any place in it for the love of brotherhood, love for your 
daily companions, for your relations, for your enemies—a love 
stronger than selfish jealousies, more passionate than harsh feelings 
of anger and revenge, able to soothe the troubled breast, a prey to ill- 
temper in its many forms, and to quell the fiercest storm that ever 
sweeps across the tempest-tossed seas of the human soul; a love God- 
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like in its simplicity, Christlike in its beauty; a love which lights up 
with warmth and sunshine the cold and darkness of a selfish, hard, 
and wintry heart, and shows to men the outward sign and seal of the 
divinity of the Christian message of peace on earth to men of good- 
will. 

Christians! Catholics! obey the voice of Christ. Above all things 
be practical in your religion, genuine and generous in your love. 
Love one another that the true love of God may be found within you. 
When the struggle of life seems most intense, and the weakest about 
to fall that the strongest may win the day (and surely there never 
has been a time when competition was keener ; selfishness of thought 
and deed more universal) oh! remember the words, pleading and 
tender, that come direct to you from the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
“Love one another as I have loved you.” And in moments when 
our hearts are sore with unmerited slight, or wounded by harsh and 
angry taunt, let us pause before we return evil for evil, a gibe fora 
gibe, a blow for a blow, and remember our birthright, our calling, 
our name, “ Christians because we love one another.” 

Love, brethren, in conclusion, bears with it all virtues: without it, 
as the apostle says: Prophecy and knowledge, faith able to remove 
mountains, almsdeeds, meritorious works, even the fires of a cruel 
martyrdom, are profitless; we are but as “sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal.” “A great thing is love,” to quote the author of 
the Imitation, “a great good every way, which alone lighteneth all 
that is burdensome, and beareth equally all that is unequal. Love 
feeleth no burden, thinketh nothing of labors, complaineth not of 
impossibility, can do all things; it watcheth and sleepeth, slumbereth 
not. When weary it is not tired; when straitened it is not con- 
strained; when frightened it is not disturbed, but like a vivid flame 
and a hurrying torch it mounteth upward and securely passeth 
through all” (Book iii., Cap. 5, nn. 3, 5). 

O Holy Spirit of God, Thyself the bond and object of eternal love, 
turn in pity to us all, cold, selfish, and loveless as we are; quicken 
our spirits with Thy life, make us true disciples of Jesus, “ Who 
loved us and gave Himself for us,” enkindle in our hearts the un- 
dying fervors of the flame of Thy pure love, that we may burn with 
the love of brotherhood, and have within us that perfect charity 
which never faileth.” 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 
ON THE PRACTICE OF LENT. 
BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Life is a struggle. Salvation is of primary im- 

portance. 

1. In Lent the Church commands the means to be used in our warfare. 

2. The object in Lenten practices to be kept carefully in mind. 

3. The object is to bring us closer to Christ. 

4. Christ the exemplar. Denial of self brings us closest to Him. 

5. The means are Prayer and Fasting. The prayers not determined. 
The Way of the Cross most appropriate. 

6. Fasting as a means to obtain victory over our lower nature. 

7. Imitation of the rugged virtue of our ancestors in this respect. 


Dearly beloved, it is a truth we can not be too frequently re- 
minded of, that our life here below is a warfare. If we take it for 
granted that heaven is the end of the Christian’s pilgrimage and the 
object of the Christian’s desires, we must conclude that the Chris- 


tian’s life here below must be a constant striving, a constant struggle. 
“The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent bear it 
away” (Matt. xi. 12). If we seek for the cause of what is, humanly 
speaking, so strange a dispensation, we shall be forced, after many 
vain conjectures, to find it in the designs of God, which are above our 
examinations, because inscrutable to human understanding. But, 
however inexplicable to us, the fact remains unchanged that to reach 
heaven is not a holiday task ; it is not a kind of recreative amusement 
after the more serious duties of reaping wealth or enjoying our- 
selves are fulfilled, but it is the one duty of life, beside which every 
other duty is dwarfed into insignificance, and it deserves this im- 
portance from the fact that in that duty the question of man’s whole 
happiness is involved, and also because it is a difficult duty, requir- 
ing the most strenuous and earnest exertions up to the last instant 
of our lives. 

Though this duty, therefore, dear brethren, is ever recurring, and 
our lives must thus be lived in a constant struggle, there are times 
in which the Church, ever mindful of her mission, comes more closely 
among us, and lays down herself the rules with which we are to be 
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governed, and on a proper observance of which depends in a great 
measure our spiritual success. Such a season, dear brethren, is that 
of Lent which is now approaching, and during which the Church 
herself will be our mistress and our instructor. During the greater 
part of the year we might be said to be left to ourselves. We follow 
general counsels, or study for ourselves the deep science of the 
spiritual life. We enjoy a very wide liberty in selecting for our. 
selves the means to our spiritual advancement. And though the 
Church’s voice is never silent, but is ever inviting us to a closer 
imitation of our divine Master to be attained by regular frequenta- 
tion of the Sacraments and constant prayer, still she does not assume 
the immediate direction of our souls. But during these holy seasons 
which she has set apart with singular appropriateness, she takes from 
us even the little liberty we enjoyed, and with that magisterial power 
that belongs to herself alone, she lays down the rules of our life, 
particularizes our duties, puts aside advice and counsel, and gives us 
precepts, which she insists must be obeyed. 

In forming an estimate of the discipline of Lent, we are apt to 
confound the means with the end. We think too much of the means 
which the Church proposes, too little of the object she has in insist- 
ing that we adopt those means. And this is the reason that, for- 
getting the spirit of the Church, we derive but little advantage from 
observing the letter of her laws. And this is the reason that those 
who are dispensed from her laws, make the grave mistake of neglect- 
ing the spirit of the Church, and, therefore, remain as they were at 
the beginning of Lent, without having made a single step of progress 
in the meantime. We fast, rigidly and carefully, through the Lent, 
but to our own surprise, we find ourselves on Easter Sunday where 
we were on Ash Wednesday—there is not a single fault corrected; 
there is not a single evil habit amended; prayers are to us as dis- 
tasteful as ever; the duty of frequenting the Sacraments is still a 
burden and a labor. On the other hand, we are dispensed through 
illness or otherwise, and we rejoice over it like a delicate child let 
out to play, while the stronger brother is working, forgetting that 
there is always a reward for labor and that if we are dispensed from 
a law, we are also dispensed of a merit. The two, therefore, dear 
brethren, must work hand in hand for our sanctification ; we must 
correspond to the spirit of the Church by observing her decrees, and 
if this is impossible, there is but one course left for us, to regret it 
deeply, and supply the defect of ourselves. Now, what is the spirit 
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of the Church at this holy season? The Church upon earth occupies 
a position similar to that which Mary holds in heaven. It is placed 
between God and ourselves. The Church is the shepherd, leading 
up the sheep through the darkness and the storm to the night fold 
where the master is watching and waiting. It has duties to Him, 
for He will demand a strict account of every sheep that strays and 
is lost by the wayside. And it has duties to us, for mingled with 
the high sense of duty, that is ever present to its mind, there is a 
deep personal interest and love in every soul, that has an eternity 
before it, and in time the choice of a happy or miserable destiny. At 
this holy season, therefore, the Church proposes to bring us closer 
and nearer to our divine Master, and what time could be more op- 
portune than this, in which each day is a step, as it were, along 
that weary road, whose summit top is crowned by that sacred symbol 
on which Christ was raised that He might draw all hearts to Him- 
self. It is by reason of that sacred mystery, dear brethren, that the 
Church now assumes all her great authority to force us to the con- 
templation of it. It is because Christ suffered and died at this holy 
time that the Church compels us to commemorate His love and to 
repay it; and this is done by imitating Him in His passion and 
death; that is, by suffering with Him and for His sake, and dying 
to ourselves and to the world, as He died upon the cross for our sake. 

I can not too often, dear brethren, insist upon the truth that the 
character and life of our divine Lord are the standard by which our 
fitness for heaven is to be judged. It is a high standard, it is per- 
fectly true; yet, nevertheless, such is the appointment of God. As 
in the beginning He made man to His own image and likeness, so 
now having given us in human form a model, an example of divine 
holiness and virtue, He expects that we shall conform to it, and by 
faithfully imitating it, bring back to our souls that divine image 
that was obliterated by sin. Now there is one salient point in 
the character of our blessed Lord which is most necessary to imitate 
faithfully. There is not a single virtue of which His divine life is 
not an illustration. If we were to judge Him out of His own mouth, 
we should say that every blessing He pronounced in His Sermon 
on the Mount on the different virtues fell primarily upon Himself, 
but it requires the studied care and the laborious efforts of an ascetic 
life to bring our souls to any perfection approaching His. And how 
shall we Christians, living in the world, create at once, and by the 
observance of one precept, some remote resemblance between our 
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souls and that of Christ. Well, I think there is a way, but it is a 
strait and narrow one, and that is the way of mortification and 
penance; and there is one precept, and the fulfilment of it is syf- 
ficient : “ Deny thyself, take up thy cross, and follow me.” There is 
only one barrier, dear brethren, between ourselves and Christ, and 
that is self-love. We stand between ourselves and Him; we obstruct 
the way; we blind the eyes of our own souls lest they should see 
Him and we should be drawn toward Himself. Self is the traitor 
that is always striving to draw us from our lawful allegiance to 
Christ and to violate the solemn oath with which we have bound 
ourselves to Him. Remove that obstruction, and neither principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor angels, nor men, nor might, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature whatsoever can separate us from the 
charity of God; which is in Christ our Lord. This is a solemn 
Christian truth, dear brethren—it is a truth which the experience of 
every man attests. The words “follow me” in the command of 
our blessed Lord are a consequence of His command “ Deny thyself,” 
as if He had said, “ Deny thyself, take up thy cross and thou shalt 
follow me.” For self-denial does for us what death does for us. 
And as at death, the soul, freed from its earthly prison, flies upward 
to seek and find its rest in the bosom of God, so in the soul that 
practises self-denial the bonds of spiritual death are broken, and in 
following its Master it finds that peace and repose which the friends 
of God enjoy even in this world. 

During this holy season, therefore, dear brethren, the one practice 
of piety to which we are bound to devote ourselves is meditation on 
the Passion of Christ, and an imitation of that wonderful humilia- 
tion, self-denial, and self-sacrifice of which the Passion and death 
afford such wonderful examples. And if we succeed ever so little 
in reproducing in our own lives the life of our divine Master, we 
shall have advanced during this Lent nearer to God, and this is the 
intention which the Church has before her mind in laying down for 
us the rules and discipline that are to govern our conduct. Let me 
ask you, therefore, dear brethren, to enter warmly and with your 
whole souls into the spirit of the Church, to take up the cross of 
Jesus Christ courageously, and to bear it with faithful perseverance 
even unto the end. There will not be wanting temptations enough 
from within and from without to dissuade you and deter you from 
such a course. Whenever the voice of conscience or of the Church 
is heard there is sure to be heard an answering voice, the voice of 
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rebellion in our own soul. No Christian can take a single step in 
the ways of Divine grace without being thwarted and opposed by 
enemies within him and without him. At first sight, the ways of 
Divine grace seem easy and clear, but by degrees difficulties arise 
and our resolution wavers. Oh, dear brethren, it is truly wonderful 
how clever we are when we are arguing for ourselves against God. 

Now, dear brethren, speaking of the Lenten exercises, my advice 
would be to ascertain clearly the mind of the Church, and, without 
any arguing within ourselves, at once submit and put the discipline 
of the Church into practice. This discipline resolves itself into two 
principal points, viz.: prayer and fasting. There are no particular 
times specified for prayer and no special prayers commanded to be 
said under pain of sin. But I need scarcely remind you, that, as this 
is especially the season of the Passion, the beautiful devotion of the 
way of the cross, or the “stations of the cross”, will recom- 
mend itself to every pious mind. It is a devotion at once tender 
and truthful, simple and sublime; it is adapted to every state of life. 
The wise and the learned will reap much advantage from it, and 
the poor and unlearned can follow it and appreciate it as easily as 
the Rosary. To follow our blessed Master from stage to stage 
during that long and sorrowful journey, to sympathize with Him 
and His afflicted Mother as the women of Jerusalem sympathized, 
and to be present in spirit when our blessed Lord bowed in obedience 
to the decrees of Divine justice and died; nothing is better cal- 
culated than that to call down upon us the blessings of that Passion, 
especially that rare gift of contrition, without which even the infinite 
sufferings of Christ must be unprofitable to us. I can only exhort 
you, therefore, dear brethren, to the practice of this devotion, and 
not only during the days stated for the public devotions in Church, 
for I see no real reason to prevent every member of the congregation 
from practicing the devotion daily. 

With regard to the question of fasting, if ever you should listen 
to the voice of the tempter, the first objection he will advance against 
this holy and salutary practice is the objection that proves fatal to 
many other good works; “ Cui Bono”? To what purpose does it 
tend? and why should Almighty God be pleased when I make myself 
miserable? Now, dear brethren, I freely confess that God is pleased 
when we make ourselves miserable, because the only other alternative 
is that we should become effeminate slaves. To understand this, we 
must revert, as we must for the explanation of every Christian mys- 
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tery, to that first fall that brought death into the world, and th 
disastrous effects of which we must repair in our own souls by the 
graces that Christ purchases for us. To say that man’s nature j, 
corrupt is to utter a truth that becomes evident to us the very momen 
we acquire the use of reason. And the cause of it is that now the 
body rules the soul. 

The rebellion of man against God was punished by a counter re. 
bellion of man’s flesh against the spirit. When man rose up againg 
God, and defied Him, man’s own inclination became corrupt and up. 
restrained. The soul had no longer supreme, undisturbed, und. 
puted dominion, and man acted no longer under the guidance of cop. 
science, nor even by the law of nature, but according to the criming] 
impulses that reigned within him, and that obtained by repeated 
successes against the higher inclinations of the soul. Now it is the 
duty of every Christian man to restore to his own soul its natural 
rights. It is his duty to see and to acknowledge that the primary re. 
bellion has descended to him and that for his own soul his duty 
is to put down that rebellion, to conquer these corrupt it 
clinations, to restore the soul to that exalted position which it was 
intended to hold according to the eternal designs of God. Now who- 
ever pampers his flesh, encourages its rebellion against the spirit 
favors and fosters these corrupt inclinations. Whoever, on the con- 
trary, chastises his flesh, strikes a blow for the true independence of 
his soul, and has made rapid strides toward regaining that complete 
liberty which is its natural condition. 

To illustrate this truth we might multiply examples without nun- 
ber, but I will merely mention St. Paul, who confirms in his own 
case what I have been saying by the corrupt inclinations of ou 
nature. “ For the good which I will, I do not; but the evil which! 
will not, that I do” (Rom. vii. 19). And knowing the necessity of 
mortification, he says: “I chastise my body, and bring it into sub- 
jection ; lest perhaps, when I have preached to others, I myself should 
become a castaway ” (I. Cor. ix. 27). This, therefore, is the reason 
that fasting and other mortifications are pleasing in the eyes of 
heaven, because every effort we make against the law of the men- 
bers is an effort toward that spiritual liberty which it is the most 
earnest desire of God we should possess. 

It only remains for me, therefore, dear brethren, to remind you 
of the laws of the Church in this important matter. We know they 
are dictated in no unkindly or tyrannical spirit. On the contrary tt 
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can not but be a subject of deep regret that the discipline of the 
Church is so mild. Every succeeding dispensation that the Church 


grants is a sad suggestion that we are not what our fathers were 
before us, but are sadly degenerating. They, with strong and healthy 
Christian spirits, could bear austerities from which we would shrink 
with terror. At least let us take them in their mild, diluted form, 
acknowledging our weakness and humility, and disposed to accom- 
plish for God all that lies in our power. And entering fully into the 
spirit of the Church, let us restrain ourselves in many things that 
are lawful, that we may the more easily avoid the things that are 


unlawful. 





SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 
THE SIN OF IMPURITY. 
BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., V.G., ST. ANDREW'S, N. S. 


“For ye know what precepts I have given you by the Lord Jesus. For 
this is the will of God, your sanctification, that you should abstain from 
fornication, that every one of you know how to possess his vessel in sancti- 
fication and honor, not in the passion of lust, even as the Gentiles who know 
not God.”—I. Thess. iv. 2, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—Impurity the deadliest foe to the grace of God. Every wilful 
act contrary to holy purity forbidden by the divine law. The New Law 
prohibits more expressly thoughts and desires (Matt. v. 27, 28). Three 
stages distinguishable in the thought: sin only in the last stage, or consent 
of the will. Wailful desire a graver sin. The vice of impurity (1) 
wrecks body and soul, (2) provokes the chastisements of God, (3) can 
be remedied only by God’s special grace. 

1. The sin of impurity ruins youth physically as well as morally. 
It slays the body as well as the soul. But the body is doomed to perish, 
in any case; the soul lives on, in endless bliss or misery without end. 
Danger of this sin to the soul arises: (a) From its being a domestic foe. 
(b) From its being difficult to grapple with. (c) From the fact that 
man unaided by God’s special grace can not escape tt. 

2. The grievous nature of impurity. (a) Any and every wilful act 
of it, however slight, is a mortal sin. (b) The explicit teaching of Holy 
Writ declares it to be particularly odious to God. (c) There are many 
examples in Scripture of dreadful chastisements inflicted, even in this 
life, upon those who were guilty of it. 
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3. Remedies against impurity. (a) Flight from the o 1 
(b) Custody of the senses. (c) Fasting ae sere works of 
The Sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist the necessary me 
of enabling men to lead pure lives. Other aids to the leading of a ei 
life are devotion to the Blessed Virgin and the love of holy purity m 
ample of St. Augustine's rise from sin. The loveliness of chastity, ss 


ns of it. 
Penance, 


In these grave words the apostle bids us be on our guard against 
the deadliest foe that the grace of God has to contend with, the sin 
of impurity. He mentions only “ fornication,” just as the com. 
mandment given of old time mentions only “adultery.” But every 
wilful word, look, thought, desire, or action contrary to holy purity 
is forbidden by the law of God. The matter is a delicate one to 
handle. I will, therefore, deal with it only in a general way. A 
word, however, in detail about sins of thought and desire, which 
are not always clearly distinguished by the penitent. 

In the thought there are three stages: 1, the suggestion; 2, in- 
voluntary sensual pleasure; 3, consent, or voluntary pleasure in the 
impure suggestion. No one is exempt from the temptation, which 
lies in the suggestion of what is impure. Not even the saints of God 
were exempt from it. There is not about it the shadow of a sin, 
Even the sensual pleasure is free from sin, so it be not voluntary. 
But the moment the will consents, and even though it be but fora 
moment, the guilt of sin is on the soul. And if the will proceeds to 
the desire, the deliberate wish to do what has been suggested, there 
is the guilt of a further sin and a graver sin. A bad desire differs 
in kind from a bad thought; it takes on the specific sinfulness of the 
thing desired, and is more or less grave according as that thing is 
more or less sinful in itself and in its circumstances. Hence the de- 
sire must be separately and distinctly declared in confession. With 
these few observations, I pass on to a threefold consideration: 1, of 
the ruin both of body and soul wrought by impurity; 2, of its 
heinousness in the sight of God; 3, of the remedies we must employ 
against it. 

1. The sin of impurity, carried to excess, makes a complete wreck 
of man, not only morally, but physically as well. God alone knows 
what havoc it works even with the physical constitution of the young. 
Not only does it darken the understanding, enervate the will, blunt 
the finer feelings, and degrade man below the level of the beasts 
that perish, it wrecks the health of the body, too, saps away its very 
life, and hurries untold numbers into an untimely grave. It would 
seem as though the justice of God, impatient of delay, hastened even 
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in this life to overtake those who suffer themselves to become the 
slaves of this base passion. 

But the body of man is doomed in any case to return into the 
dust. Not so the soul: it lives on forever. Therefore, our blessed 
Lord has said: ‘‘ Fear not those who kill the body and are not able to 
kill the soul, but rather fear him that can destroy both body and 
soul into hell ” (Matt. x. 28). There are many reasons why this sin 
is fraught with danger to the soul. (a) The temptation to impurity 
is from within. It is a domestic foe that we carry always about with 
us, and is strongly entrenched, as it were, in our fallen nature. Our 
blessed Lord puts us on our guard, especially against foes that lurk 
within. (b) The passion from which it springs is perhaps the 
strongest of the passions, and the least subject to reason. It awakens 
in early youth, and then is most violent when man is least able to 
grapple with it. The young are ever prone to follow the guidance 
of an ardent imagination which hurries them along the path of 
pleasures that seem even the more enticing because forbidden. (c) 
Once a man is caught in the toils of this monstrous vice, unaided by 
the grace of God he is utterly powerless to escape. He may from 
being a drunkard become a sober man; from being a liar become 
truthful ; from being a thief become an honest man; and all this with- 
out the help of any special divine grace. But the soul that has lost 
the priceless gift of purity can never regain it without the grace of 
God. “ And as I knew,” said the wise man, “ that I could not other- 
wise be continent except God gave it, and this was also a point of 
wisdom to know whose gift it was, I went to the Lord and besought 
him” (Wis. viii. 21). 

2. And now for the gravity of this sin. Impurity is of its very 
nature grievous. No matter how slight the act, whether thought, 
desire, or deed, if it be done knowingly and wilfully, it is a mortal 
sin. This is not so in the case of most other sins, such as gluttony, 
anger, envy, avarice, sloth, even though they are capital sins. To 
take knowingly and wilfully a little too much food or drink is not a 
grievous sin; to indulge knowingly and wilfully, even but for a mo- 
ment, one impure thought is a grievous sin. This sin does not, as 
theologians phrase it, admit lightness of matter; any and every de- 
liberate act of impurity is grievous. 

The heinous nature of this sin and its enormity are clearly revealed 
in Scripture. We have the express teaching of inspired writers on 
this point, as well as examples of terrible chastisements inflicted by 
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God on the unchaste. (a) This sin pollutes the temple of God, 
“ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? But if any man violate the temple of God him 
God shall destroy” (I. Cor. iii. 16,17). (b) It provokes the judg- 
ments of God. “ Fornicators and adulterers God will judge” (Heb, 
xiii. 4). (c) It should not be so much as named among Christians, 
“ But fornication and all uncleanness, . . . let it not be so much 
as named among you, as becometh saints” (Eph. v. 3). (d) It 
shuts men out from the kingdom of heaven. “ Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are fornication, uncleanness, immodesty, 
luxury; . . . of the which I foretell you, as I have foretold 
you, that they who do such things shall not possess the kingdom of 
God” (Gal. v. 19-21). And the Holy Scriptures, particularly of 
the Old Testament, are full of examples that show how the vengeance 
of God surely overtakes those who commit this sin. Death was the 
punishment of adultery under the Mosaic law (Levit. xx. 10). We 
read in the Book of Numbers how four and twenty thousand of the 
Israelites were slain in the wilderness because they had committed 
fornication with the daughters of Moab (Num. xxv. 9). So were 
there of the Benjaminites twenty-five thousand slain (Judges xx. 
46). For the crime of impurity Sodom and the neighboring cities 
were utterly destroyed. “ And the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
Gomorrha brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven. And 
he destroyed these cities, and all the country about, all the inhabit- 
ants of the cities, and all things that spring from the earth (Gen. 
xix. 24, 25). Lastly, there was the deluge in the time of Noah, 
when, as we read in Genesis, “all flesh had corrupted its way upon 
the earth.” “And being touched inwardly with sorrow of heart, 
God said: I will destroy man, whom I have created, from the face 
of the earth, from man even to beasts, from the creeping thing even 
to the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me that I have made them” 
(Gen. vi. 7). How hateful and foul must be the sin that could thus 
have provoked the Divine anger! God’s fair earth was so stained 
with impurity that the waters of the deluge alone could cleanse it. 

These instances serve to show how God regards a sin which men 
are apt to make all too light of. And they do but foreshadow faintly 
the punishment that awaits it in that “outer darkness where the 
worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” 

3. The remedies against impurity are manifold. 1. First of all, 
there is flight from its occasions, such as the reading of bad books, 
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lascivious dances, bad companions. In the case of this sin the battle 
is not to the strong, but to the swift; it is by speedy flight, not by 
fighting, that victory is won. 2. Then there is the custody of the 
senses, particularly of the eyes. One glance at a neighbor’s wife led 
to the fall of David. ‘“ I made a covenant with my eyes,” says Job, 
“that I would not so much as think upon a virgin.” 3. Works of 
penance, and especially fasting. “ Every one that striveth for the 
mastery refraineth himself from all things, and they indeed that 
they may receive a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible one ” 
(I. Cor. ix. 25). And true to his own teaching, the great apostle 
chastised his body and brought it into subjection. 

But “except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain who 
build it.” Chastity is God’s gift: it must be won by earnest prayer 
and the frequenting of the sacraments. By prayer we beg this gift; 
it comes to us through the sacraments. The tribunal of penance is 
the only place on earth in the ordinary providence of God where 
men are healed from the leprosy of impurity and clothed once more 
with the bright robe of chastity. There, at the words of absolution, 
the Precious Blood of Jesus cleanses the conscience. Like dew from 
heaven, it cools the ardor of passion and refreshes the soul with 
vigor to resist temptation. The Sacrament of Penance is a fountain 
always open, from which all who wish may draw the waters of life. 
Woe is us if we do not draw near that fountain, or if through false 
shame we conceal our sins, and thus turn what our Saviour meant 
to be a healing balm into deadly poison. And, after penance, there 
is the Sacrament of Sacraments, the manna of life, the bread of 
angels. By feeding often on this Bread the soul becomes pure and 
white. It is Christ Himself, the spotless Lamb of God, that we 
there receive, and we can not receive Him worthily without par- 
taking of His innocence and purity. “As hares on the mountains 
in the winter months,” says St. Francis of Sales, “ grow white by 
eating the snow, so Christian souls by feeding on purity itself can 
not but become holy and pure.” The physiology may be at fault, but 
the comparison is none the less suggestive. 

There are two other aids to the practice of holy purity that I 
must touch on: 1, devotion to the Mother of God; and, 2, the love of 
purity. The Mother of God is the pattern of virgins and the spot- 
less mirror of purity. “ After the most careful examination, neither 
as an adversary nor as a friend, of the influences of Catholicism for 
good and evil (sic),” says Ruskin, “ I am persuaded that the worship 
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of the Madonna has been one of its noblest and most vital graces, 
and has never been otherwise than productive of true holiness of 
life and purity of character ” (Fors Clavigera, p. 196). How often 
has the image of that purest Virgin and sinless Mother, treasured 
up in the hearts of her loyal lovers, helped them to repel the foy! 
suggestions of the demon of impurity! How many has she won to 
God from the ways of sin, now awakening within them a wholesome 
sense of shame for a thing so base, now drawing them away from 
vice by the sweet fragrance of her chastity! There are millions of 
souls now enjoying the vision which is promised to the clean of 
heart, who would have been for this sin cast into the outer dark. 
ness were it not for the winning charm of Mary’s example and the 
resistless power of her prayers. ‘“ And now, dear Mother,” let us 
say to her in those thrilling words of Cardinal Newman, “ thy very 
face and form speak to us of the Eternal. Not like earthly beauty, 
dangerous to look upon, but like the morning star which is thy 
emblem, bright and musical, breathing purity, telling of heaven, 
and infusing peace. O harbinger of day! O hope of the pilgrim! 
lead us still as thou hast led; in the dark night, across the black 
wilderness ; guide us on to our Lord Jesus, guide us home.” 
Lastly, if we would live a pure life, we must love purity. The 
love of purity has ever been the talisman of faithful souls when ex- 
posed to temptation. The dawning of this sentiment in the hearts 
even of those whose lives were most shameless has ever marked the 
beginning of a new life. Witness the influence of it in the case of 
the great St. Augustine. For many a long year had he been the 
willing slave of impurity. But God stirred within him a deep shame 
of his unworthy life, and the nobler instincts of his nature asserted 
themselves. He withdraws into a garden to pray. A fierce struggle 
follows. The old evil habit still is strong. But already he is 
enamoured of chastity, and this new-born love triumphs over the 
old base passion. And so Augustine is won to God. His own words 
best describe this turning-point in his career: ‘‘ The sinful habit 
kept saying to me: Thinkest thou that thou canst live without these 
things? But already it said this very faintly. For there was re- 
vealed to me, on that side to which I had set my face, and whither 
I was all in a flutter to go, the chaste dignity of Continence, serene, 
and not wantonly gay, alluring me by the simple charm of her good- 
ness to come and waver not, and stretching out to receive and em- 
brace me holy hands, full of a brood of good examples. There 
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were so many young men and maidens, a throng of youth, and 
people of every age, grave widows and aged virgins; and in all 
Continence herself, not barren, but the fruitful mother of joys, her 
children by Thee, O Lord, her Spouse. And she mocked me with 
a persuasive mockery, as much as to say: ‘ What these young men 
and maidens have done, canst not thou? Or thinkest thou that of 
themselves they have done it, and not rather in the Lord their 
God?’” 

How lovely is the path of holy purity! Even in this life the sun- 
shine of God’s presence is upon it, and the peace of God hovers over 
it, and a fragrance of paradise is there. And it leads to the holy 
city, and to the company of many thousands of angels, and to the 
beatific vision of the living God. 








LENTEN SERMONS. 
MAN AND HIS IMMORTAL SOUL. 
A Course oF SEVEN LENTEN SERMONS. 
I.—TuHE VALUE oF Our IMMorTAL SOULS. 


“For what doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer the 
= of his -_ soul? Or what exchange shall a man give for his soul?”— 
att. xvi. 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The mercies of Lent; how to go through it 

The pursuit of earthly things brings eternal loss. 1. The nature 

and difference of the things of the earth, and the things that are above. 

2, On which should our hearts be fixed? 3. The enjoyment of earthly 

things is unsatisfactory. 4. Is of short duration. 5. They can not re- 
deem a lost soul. 6. They lead to the pain of loss tn hell. 

The pursuit of heavenly things brings eternal gain. tr. The 

peace of a good conscience here. 2. The bliss of heaven hereafter, 3, 

The reward of the body in heaven. 4. The joys of heaven are eternal, 

St. Ignatius and St. Francis Xavier. 

Conclusion.—Study Christ's words; meditate on them. 


Of all the mercies, brethren, which God bestows upon man, there 
is one especially great which we do not value as we ought, and that 
is the holy season of Lent. A short meditation on the majesty of 
God and the insignificance of man will show us how wonderful it is 
that God should deign to forgive us after we have once offended 
Him. But this surprise is much increased when we consider how, 
in His holy Church, He has instituted and set apart a special time in 
each year as a time of special graces and forgiveness, a time of 
spirituality and prayer; a time when He sends out His ministers into 
the high-ways and by-ways to seek sinners, to find the poor, wounded, 
straying sheep, and to bring them back to His loving arms, to be 
soothed, tended, and caressed upon His loving bosom. Truly, Lent 
and the graces it brings with it are priceless. But what return do 
we make to God, how do we go through this holy time? Many 
pass through it with a grumbling spirit, others do so in a routine 
way, and many derive no lasting, no permanent benefit from it. All 
this must be changed; for, unless we spend this holy season well, it 
will but add to our condemnation, since we shall be punished for 
neglecting and despising God’s mercies. We must, then, seize upon 
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this wonderful favor of our Father’s love with zeal and earnestness 
and make it a time not only of obtaining pardon for our past offences, 
put also a time when we shall do our very utmost to obtain lasting 
and permanent results from it, so that it may mean for us an entire, 
radical change of life, the putting away of all sin, and the cultivating 
of a life of virtue and holiness. Be careful, then, to keep the fasts 
of the Church. Pray much; and to have time for this, stop all 
gossiping. Give alms to the starving poor; prepare for a worthy 
reception of the Holy Sacraments. And, last but not least, hear all 
the sermons you possibly can, since they are the messages He sends 
you, His loving appeals to your own individual hearts. Be careful 
not to miss even one, for the sermons are linked together, and if 
one is left out the chain is broken and is not so beneficial as it 
might be. 

There is nothing more appropriate, brethren, with which to open 
this holy season than the subject suggested by our Lord’s words: 
“For what doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and 
suffer the loss of his own soul? Or what exchange shall a man 
give for his soul?”’ (Matt. xvi. 26). Christ is about to speak of the 
general judgment, when “the Son of Man shall come in the glory 
of his Father with his angels, and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works” (Verse 27), when He will reward the 
good with the glory and happiness of heaven, but the wicked He will 
cast into hell. The subject, then, contained in Christ’s words is the 
value of the things of this world compared to the value of our im- 
mortal souls, or what will it profit us to gain the former and lose the 
latter. We shall know the answer to our Lord’s question on the 
day of Judgment, but since it will be too late then, let us study the 
matter now whilst we are on earth and have yet time to prepare for 
that awful moment. 

I. 1. There are two kinds of objects on which man may fix his 
affections whilst on earth, and Holy Writ terms them “ the things 
of the world” (I. John ii. 15), and “the things that are above” 
(Col. iii. 2); or, “the lusts of the flesh,” and the desires of “ the 
spirit” (Gal. v. 16, 17); as the gratifications of the fleshy, sensual 
part of man, and as the delights of his spiritual part, that is his soul. 

These two sorts of objects are opposed to each other; they do not 
exist together; they are entirely different; and the more we pursue 
the one the further we are from the other. Neither can we love 
both at once, for if we “ hold to the one we will despise the other ” 
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(cf. Luke xvi. 13). Hence come all our struggles in this life, “ for 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit and the spirit against the flesh, 
for these are contrary one to another” (Gal. v. 17), and both are 
strong and are striving for the mastery over us. But we are ad. 
monished by St. John not to give our hearts to the world: “ Loye 
not the world nor the things which are in the world. If any may 
love the world, the charity of the Father is not in him” (I. John 
ii. 15). But if we look about us, and note with what care, zeal, and 
prudence the generality of men labor for the things of the world, 
and the slothful and fitful manner in which they attend to “the 
things that are above ” to the welfare of their souls, we have a clear 
proof that the number of those who love the things of the earth 
far exceeds those who love the things of heaven. We do not here 
mean to say that men are not allowed to give reasonable attention 
and care to the management of their temporal concerns, but they 
must not set their hearts and affections on these things and make 
them their whole study and aim in life. 

2. Now our Lord speaks to men who have reason, and who are 
fully capable of knowing good from evil, and who, on account of 
their free will, have the power to regulate their conduct. He asks 
them to decide whether this preference for the things of earth be wise 
or foolish. If the pursuit of earthly things be more profitable than 
attending to the welfare of our souls; if they are really worth sacri- 
ficing our spiritual and eternal interests for, then let us follow in the 
footsteps of the vast majority, and seek to live in luxury, ease, and 
sensual pleasures. But, on the other hand, even if we could become 
absolute masters of the whole world with all its riches, power, and 
pleasures, reason tells us that this is no solid profit at all, when 
weighed in the balance with the loss of our soul and eternal life; and 
if that same reason informs us that all the kingdoms of the world 
with their greatness could not redeem or purchase back our soul once 
it was lost, then, what sane man or woman can hesitate for a moment 
in deciding which of the two objects would be preferred, or on 
which our affections should be fixed. 

3. The world of which our Saviour speaks is the world we live in 
and which men admire and seek and desire to possess. What does 
this world contain? What are its leading features? The apostle 
says: “ Love not the world, nor the things that are in the world;” 
and he adds a short list of what the world contains and which things 
he cautions us to avoid: “ For all that is in the world is the con- 
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cupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the 
pride of life, which is not of the Father, but is of the world” (I. John 
ji. 15, 16). The “concupiscence of the flesh” are those carnal 
pleasures which our flesh, our bodies delight in. The “ concupiscence 
of the eyes” are riches, wealth, and the like, apart from sensual 
pleasure, which pleasing the eyes make a man long for them, though 
he is “ never satisfied with them” (Eccles. iv. 8). Finally, “ pride 
of life” is that imaginary grandeur and honor of life, which fills 
men with such pride and self-conceit, and makes them hard, cruel, 
and unjust to others. These are the things which engage the atten- 
tion of worldly minded people, the things which they prefer to the 
welfare of their souls. Now let us suppose a man to be occupied 
in the pursuit of one or all these three objects, suppose him to have 
become master and owner of all, and to have his desires gratified, to 
have even the whole world in his grasp; yet how unsatisfactory is 
the enjoyment of all this. Where, indeed, can we find such a man 
who is ever satisfied? He that loves money will not be satisfied with 
it (Eccles. v. 10, 11) ; he is always wanting more. With what labor 
and anxiety does he guard what he possesses, and no matter how 
much he has gained he yearns, he craves for more. The sensual 
man who revels in carnal pleasures knows well the fearful punish- 
ment that awaits him, and the thought of these punishments stings 
his heart and destroys his pleasures, even in the moment that he is 
enjoying them. And the man who seeks position and power, even 
when he has risen to the highest pinnacle of fame, is jealous of the 
power that others wield, and is continually in fear that others will 
become greater than he is and undermine his greatness. So there is 
none of these things which has not some mixture of pain or anxiety 
in it. And no matter how much a man has of these things, whether 
it be pleasure, or wealth, or power, he still craves for, he still yearns 
for more; for it is impossible that the world or all it contains should 
fill our hearts, should limit our desires, for the desires of the human 
heart are equal to its capacity, and it is ever capable in this world 
of yearning for new and changing delights as long as life lasts. 
Hence the things of the world do not give any real true pleasure, for 
they either bring with them fear of punishment, stings of conscience, 
or great anxiety and labor in keeping, or a longing and a terrible 
craving for more. They, indeed, are not at all satisfactory, and are, 
therefore, even in themselves, not profitable. 

4. But even were the enjoyment of these things far more satis- 
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factory, still they only continue for a short time, and often during 
life they take wings to themselves and fly away (Prov. xxiii, 5), 
The man who is most wealthy to-day may through an accident be q 
beggar to-morrow. The man whose fame has made him the ido] 
of the people in this hour, does that which will make his flatterers 
hate and detest him in the next. So it is with sensual pleasures— 
their duration is short and fleeting. But even if a man retains these 
things through life, still at the end of life all enjoyment of them 
ceases ; man can not take them with him. “ As he came forth naked 
from his mother’s womb, so shall he return, and shall take nothing 
with him ” (Eccles. v. 14). And what is life, what duration has it? 
Look back over the past ten, twenty, or thirty years, how short they 
seem; they appear to be a past dream. Life is like the cloud that 
swiftly passes overhead and is lost in the horizon, like a vapor that 
appears and in a moment is gone. And take from this life, the years 
of infancy and the years of decrepitude and dotage, when men can 
not truly enjoy the things of the world, and the worldling’s life of 
pleasure and enjoyment is shorter still. Ah, does not our own 
experience teach us that the pleasures and enjoyments of the past 
were very short lived and were not indeed worth the trouble and 
expense we were put to in gaining them? Quickly we shall think the 
same of those we enjoy now, and shall bewail our folly at having 
spent our time and stained our conscience in acquiring them. Does 
not this consideration prove to us that the worldling who has labored 
so hard for the things of the earth, for riches, honors, pleasures, has 
gained nothing, has profited nothing, but has in reality lost all so 
far as the world is concerned, and will most likely lose his soul in 
the next world? 

5. But mark well, that in our Lord’s words, there is not merely a 
question as to the value of pleasure whilst on earth, nor yet a ques- 
tion between the comparative value of the pleasures of the world 
and the delights of heaven, but it is a question between the gaining 
of the whole world with the loss of the soul and, therefore, the loss 
also of the eternal bliss of heaven. Nay, fearful as this is, the ques- 
tion of losing the bliss of heaven means positive suffering and eternal 
damnation of the worldling in hell. To be deprived of the happiness 
of heaven is fearful enough, but to be sent to hell is still more ter- 
rible. Yet this is very clear from our Saviour’s words. “ What,” 
he said, “ doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
the loss of his own soul?” Immediately Christ adds: “ For the 
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Son of Man will come in the glory of his Father with his angels, 
and then he will reward every man according to his works” (Matt. 
xvi. 26, 27). So our Lord’s question may be put thus: “ What 
will it profit a man if he has gained the whole world, and on account 
of this I find he is guilty of many crimes at the moment of judg- 
ment and I send him to hell?” “ What exchange shall he give 
for his soul?”’ But if a man has gained the whole world, can not 
he purchase his soul back again with this? The things of the world 
are no longer his; he lost them at death. But with whom could he 
bargain? Would it be with God? Ah, but the world is God’s 
already. Would he bargain with the devil? No; for it was the devil 
who pretended to give him the world for his soul. No; the soul 
can never be redeemed with gold, silver, power, or greatness, but 
with “the Precious Blood of Christ” (1. Peter i. 18). During life 
a mortal sinner may receive back the life of his soul in the con- 
fessional, but when it has left this world and been condemned in the 
next, it can never again be redeemed; it is lost for ever; out of hell 
there is no redemption. We can sacrifice our souls to gain the things 
of the world, but we can not give them in exchange for our souls, 
for this is not in our power. There is no profit, no gain, then, in 
striving after the things of the world, since they give no real pleas- 
ure, and must be left behind at death, and the gaining of them brings 
upon us an irreparable loss, which nothing can compensate, nothing 
can repair, and that is the loss of our souls and eternal life. 

6. But to see this more clearly still, follow the lost soul down into 
hell, and see what its most terrible pain is there. That pain is the 
pain of loss. What grief and anguish it now feels at the loss of 
heaven. How it longs for, how it yearns for its God, its Maker, for 
the bliss and happiness that it should have enjoyed were it saved. 
It may yearn, it may crave, but it can never enter heaven. This loss 
means to it an infinite and universal loss, a state that includes every- 
thing that is evil, and excludes everything that is good. It is a loss 
which deprives the soul of everything she desires, and forces upon 
her everything she fears and abhors. 

And the next great pain of the poor lost soul is this, that it is lost 
for a trifle, for a mere bauble. On earth it sought the things that 
gave it power and pleasure; it gained few of them; it enjoyed them 
for a little while ; the end came—it had to leave them, and on their 
account it has been condemned. So it has not gained anything, but 
has absolutely and entirely lost everything—lost heaven, lost an 
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eternity of bliss, yea, and even the very things of the earth for which 
it has been condemned. Instead of sensual pleasures, it suffers mogt 
fearful torments; instead of having fame and nobility, it is now 
scorned and loathed as a damned soul; instead of being great and 
powerful, it is the sport, the plaything of the very demons. Truly, 
indeed, it has gained nothing, but lost all. 

II. 1. Let us now turn to the other side of the picture and 
follow those who wisely pursue the things of the spirit, the “ things 
of the Father” (I. John ii. 16). True it is, that in doing so they 
have to struggle with many temptations, but what of that? We 
have the word of God to prove that the bearing of these short trials 
earns for us an exceeding weight of eternal glory (II. Cor. iv. 16-18), 
And has not the worldling trouble and pain in acquiring power and 
riches? Does he not even when enjoying them fear the punishments 
that are to follow? Beyond all doubt, his conscience is uneasy, and 
it makes life a torture to him. But on the contrary, when we strive 
to be good, strive to lead a holy life, how happy we are when we 
can retire to rest, and laying our hands on our hearts, feel that we 
have done our best for God during the day, and are prepared to 
meet Him should He call us during the night. Life on earth holds 
nothing half so glorious, nothing so great or so well worth having 
as the peace of a good conscience. 

2. But when life is over and our Maker calls us to the glory and 
happiness of heaven, then we shall be more than fully rewarded for 
our little trials and labors. The happiness of heaven may be divided 
into essential and accidental glory. The former is for the soul; the 
latter for the body. It is certain that-our souls as spiritual sub- 
stances can not be happy unless in the possession of some spiritual ” 
good, nor supremely happy but in the possession of the most perfect 
spiritual good, and that is God Himself. Yet in heaven we shall see 
Him clearly, “see him face to face” (I. Cor. xiii, 12), shall live in 
His presence. He is our heavenly Father, and His great desire will 
be to shower down His love upon us, and His power which enables 
Him to do so, and His will which will prompt Him to do so, are alike 
infinite. Ah, the transcendent delights of heaven will be poured into 
our souls, and fill them with a happiness infinitely surpassing all the 
gratifications which the things of the world can give us. 

3. But if the delights of the soul will be perfect, the body also will 
have its reward. St. Paul speaking of the body says: “It is sown 
in corruption, it shall rise in incorruption; it is sown in dishonor, it 
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shall rise in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it shall rise in power ; it is 
sown as a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body” (I. Cor. xv. 
44). The apostle here speaks of the body as it now is, and as it shall 
be hereafter. Now weak and corrupt, it will then be glorious and 
powerful ; and since God has fitted His rewards to the nature of the 
beings who are to enjoy them, we know that He has prepared special 
delights for the body. Now our bodies are subject to many pains, to 
cold, hunger, fatigue, and the like, but hereafter all this will be 
changed. Each sense will have its reward, and this reward will be 
full, complete, far surpassing any joy that the world can give to us. 

4. But we must remember that the crowning glory of all this is 
that the delights, the bliss of heaven is to last forever. The joys of 
this world are short; they are very changeable, but the happiness of 
heaven will never end. Think of the great saints, who died just 
after the Redemption; they have enjoyed the happiness of heaven 
ever since, and will ever do so without cessation. Things on earth 
are limited. We see the little child; we notice that child in after 
years grown up to manhood; we follow him one day to see him laid 
in the grave. But in heaven there is no death, no time, no end, but 
one long continuation of unspeakable delights. But why go on? No 
matter how many beautiful pictures we draw in our minds, they will 
never give us an adequate idea of heaven’s happiness. In the end 
we must cry out with St. Paul: “ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man what things God hath 
prepared for them that love him ” (I. Cor. ii. 9). 

The great St. Ignatius, brethren, became acquainted with a noble- 
man in Paris named Francis. St. Ignatius seeing the many good 
qualities of the nobleman resolved to win him to God. He began 
and he continued to repeat the words of our Lord: “ What doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own 
soul?” At first Francis was annoyed; he listened with contempt. 
But he began gradually to listen calmly. He applied the words to 
his own case. What would it profit him to obtain all his ambitious 
desires, to become great and powerful, if in the end he lost his soul? 
This made such an impression upon him that he became a disciple of 
St. Ignatius, and in after years a great and wonderful saint. We 
know him now as St. Francis Xavier, the illustrious apostle of the 
Indies (Alban Butler). Would to God they would make such an im- 
pression on you, brethren. Repeat Christ’s words to yourself again 
and again; let them sink deep into your hearts; make them the 
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motive power of your lives. Set not your hearts on the things of 
earth, but upon the things in heaven. Attend above all things to the 
welfare of your souls, and never let the things of the world hinder 
you from doing so. Begin at once, for life is short; the end may be 
near; you may never see another Lent, and, therefore, be convinced 
and correct the error of your ways, or you may when it is too late 
realize with fear and terror that it profiteth a man nothing if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul; and that there is nothing 
which he can give in exchange for his soul. 





IJ]. —TuHeE ENEMIES OF OuR IMMORTAL SOULS. 


“For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood; but against principalities 
and powers, against the rulers of the world of this darkness, against the 
spirits of wickedness in high places.”—-Ephes. vi. 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Prudent to know our enemies. 
Satan our enemy: 1. Nature of Satan. 2. His many wiles and 

deceits. 3. Remedies against him. 

II. A corrupt world our enemy: 1. What 1s meant by the world 
here. 2. How to overcome the world. 

Ill. The flesh is our enemy: 1. How degrading immorality ts. 2, 
Remedies against the flesh. 

Conclusion.—Watch and pray, keep from our enemies; have instant 
recourse to God. 


When a prudent general, brethren, has to wage war with a power- 
ful enemy, he is most careful to obtain all the knowledge that he 
can about his opponents—their numbers, their position, the nature 
of their arms, and the tactics they are likely to adopt. This knowl- 
edge is of the utmost importance to him, for without it he may be 
surprised, defeated, and even put to death. But if this be necessary 
in an earthly warfare, how much more necessary is it in that spiritual 
warfare which we have to wage against the devil, the world, and 
the flesh that are ever seeking to destroy not our physical bodies, but 
our immortal souls, by leading us into every possible crime and in 
the end causing us to be sent to hell. Carefully, then, let us study 
the power, the deceits, and the weapons they use against us, in order 
that we may be able to resist them. 

I. 1. The first great enemy with whom we have to contend is 
the devil, the prince and leader of those wicked angels who were 
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cast out of heaven because they rebelled against God. Their sin was 
the sin of pride. The chief of that proud and rebellious throng was 
Lucifer, and God permits him and his wicked companions to tempt 
men, but at the same time gives us all sufficient grace to resist them, 
if we wish to do so. Now Lucifer, having fallen from light to dark- 
ness, from happiness to misery, from heaven to hell, is full of envy, 
hatred, and malice, and tries by every means in his power to make all 
others as miserable as himself. He can not harm God, but he envies 
man the happiness of heaven which he himself has lost, and he, there- 
fore, ever tries to make us unworthy of entering it, and his method 
is to make us disobey the commandments of our Maker and cause 
us to lose the favor and friendship of God. Alas! in this he succeeds, 
and ruins many souls, alluring them from the love of God into sin 
and everlasting misery. God allows us at times to be tempted in 
order that we may have occasions of proving our fidelity to Him 
and our love for Him. But we must ever remember that temptation 
is not a sin, for Satan tempted our Lord Himself, and He was sin- 
less. And let us not forget that we have it in our power, by the grace 
of God, to resist and overcome even the strongest and most obdurate 
temptations if we have recourse to Him. He will not suffer us to be 
tempted above our strength, but will give us, in the very moment of 
temptation, grace to resist it (I. Cor. x. 13). Hence we must never 
think that we can not overcome the tempter’s suggestions, for we 
most certainly can if we will. 

2. Now, although the devil has been cast out of heaven, he still re- 
tains the nature of an angel, though it is that of the wicked ones, and 
hence he is most crafty and cunning. His temptations are most 
plausible, and are adapted to times and circumstances, nay, they even 
have the very appearance of piety; they are even backed up, as it 
were, by what seem pious reasons. Seldom does he come boldly 
forward and tempt men to sin and tell them they are sinning, for this 
would put people on their guard against him. He, therefore, com- 
mences artfully, and keeps his real design back until he has prepared 
man’s mind for it. He reasons, he argues, he pretends that to be 
good for us which is really evil; he combats the good ideas we have; 
he wins our confidence, and then his allurement is presented little by 
little, until we consent and fall. 

First, then, let us notice that he is, as our Lord said, a liar, a mur- 
derer, and the father of lies (John viii. 44). In the garden of Eden 
he spoke to Eve, who told him that God had forbidden our first 
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parents to eat the fruit of the tree that stood in the midst of para. 
dise, that they should not touch it, lest perhaps they should die 
(Gen. iii. 3). But the devil argues with the woman: “ Why hath 
God commanded you, that you should not eat of every tree of para- 
dise?” (verse 1). Peacefully the woman is obedient to her Maker 
without questioning the reasons of His giving this command, but be. 
hold how Satan’s question is of such a nature as to make her think 
God unreasonable and unkind in imposing this law. Having done 
this he quickly says: “No; you shall not die the death. For God 
doth know that in what day soever you shall eat thereof, your eyes 
shall be opened: and you shall be as gods, knowing good and evil” 
(verses 4, 5). Then Eve looked at the tree, saw the fruit was good 
to eat, and fair to the eyes and delightful to behold, therefore she 
partook of it, and gave some to her husband, Adam, who followed 
her example. See how the devil, then, most artfully by his words 
led the woman to think that God should not have given such a com- 
mand; then he caused her to gaze upon the fruit, and it appeared 
delightful; the devil then deceives her by the lie: “ No, you shall 
not die; you shall be as gods,” and she and her husband fall 
miserably. ‘‘ You shall be as gods;” yea, pride was a passion with 
which he was fully acquainted, for it was that by which he had so 
miserably fallen himself. Here we have a clear picture of Satan’s 
deceit and treachery. He comes with his questions about the com- 
mandments of God; he puts it into our hearts to wonder why God 
should give us this precept or that command, makes us believe there 
is little or no harm in doing so, that we will not be punished, that 
what he suggests is very good and beautiful, and we pause, argue 
with him for a while and then yield. We know well what happened 
when our first parents ate of the forbidden fruit. By this act “ sin 
entered into the world, and by sin death ” (Rom. v. 12). From that 
moment Adam and his descendants became subject to death in this 
world, and what is more grievous, to death and endless misery in the 
next. And, alas! the devil, by the same method, continues to tempt 
men and women to disobey God, to commit every kind of crime and 
sin, and he frequently succeeds. Terrible, indeed, is the number of 
his victims, and amongst them some great men whom it seemed im- 
possible for him to overcome. Amongst those whom he has caused 
to sin, were Peter, who denied he knew our Lord, and Solomon, who 
was so great and wise. If such towers of strength as these fell, does 
it not behoove us to be ever on our guard, to be ever ready to meet 
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the tempter’s wiles? His deceits are many. He appeals often to our 
imagination and darkens our understanding, but we must act accord- 
ing to reason and not be deceived by his falseness. He promises us 
happiness, but there is no true joy in doing what he suggests, and 
in the end it leads to hell. He makes use of our special failings, he 
approaches our self-love, but whether our failing be love of money, 
or position, or sensuality, or pride, or drunkenness, we must tear it 
out of our hearts, we must lay the axe to the root, and thus overcome 
Satan’s suggestions. 

3. It is impossible here to lay down rules which would meet every 
temptation, but a few general remarks may be of great use. First, 
then, never trust to your own strength in temptations—have instant 
recourse to prayer. You may fancy yourself strong enough, you 
may have made up your mind not to listen, but if you presume thus 
you will surely fall. Remember what our Lord told St. Peter: 
“Watch ye, and pray that ye enter not into temptation. The spirit, 
indeed, is willing, but the flesh is weak” (Matt. xxvi. 41). Yet 
Peter watched not but slept, and we know how miserably he fell and 
denied his divine Master. Dare we sinners then presume, without 
prayer, to withstand the devil when even an apostle fell for lack of it? 
In the second place, we can not too fully realize that the devil is in 
no way our friend, but our most deadly enemy. He has no love for 
us but the greatest hatred and malice possible. How does he treat us? 
When we unfortunately consent to his suggestions, we find no real 
pleasure, no real solid joy in the sins we commit to please him. And 
what is his motive? He does not wish to give us happiness, but he 
knows that every sin we commit binds us more to him, and he hates 
God, and wants to take us from God, from that heaven which he has 
lost, and drag us down into hell. And does he there reward us for 
serving him? No, there he vents his malice upon us, there he uses 
every artifice he can to make us endure the most horrible torments 
for ever. God, our loving Father, rewards us with eternal happiness 
when we serve Him, but the devil is a most hard and tyrannical 
master, and when we do his wishes, he inflicts endless torments upon 
us. In the third place, therefore, we must never, as far as we pos- 
sibly can avoid, have anything to do with such a monster. Never 
argue with him, never discuss the fact as to whether the sin he sug- 
gest be mortal or venial, but the very instant you recognize his 
presence, turn immediately and rush into the arms of your loving 
Father by prayer, and ask Him to protect you. If you were weak and 
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unarmed would you remain in the presence of your most powerfy| 
enemy who had every kind of weapon and sought your physical life? 
Certainly not, and why, then, should you be so foolish as to endanger 
your spiritual life, the life of your immortal soul? Pray fervently, 
then, when you recognize the tempter’s voice in your hearts; listen 
not to his artful suggestions; believe nothing that he tells you; for 
he is a liar and a murderer whose only wish is to destroy you and 
bring you to hell. 

II. 1. The second great enemy with whom we have to contend 
is the world, or that large number of men and women who live for 
“the things of the earth,” to gratify their passions and satisfy their 
sinful desires. They live but for honors, riches, and carnal pleas. 
ures; they ridicule religion and piety, and in consequence scatter 
over the world false maxims and principles, which deceive and ruin 
others. Now, as the world in this sense consists of men and women 
who are similar to ourselves, and since in our daily life we are com- 
pelled for one reason or another to mix with them, they are a tempta- 
tion to us, a great incentive to sin. The world acts upon us in many 
ways and uses every artifice it can to lead us to sin. The youth often 
meets with a number of young men who ask him to join them. He 
may at first refuse, but they continue to ask, and he yields. These 
gay young men spend their evenings in the drinking saloons; their 
mouths are full of immodest stories; they laugh at religion; and 
they jeer at the youth when he first refuses to take too much drink; 
they mock him when he is shocked at their immoral talk; and this 
the youth can not bear, for he dreads being laughed at, and soon heis : 
as bad as any of the others. The young girl enticed out of her 
parents’ house, attends balls, parties, and dances. For a while she 
retains her honor. But the music and the whirl of such places excite 
her and seem to please her. Soon she is found at theaters and parties 
oftener than at home, and soon you will hear immoral words fall 
from her lips. Men flatter her; they profess friendship for her, and 
some please her more than others. She selects one, meets him fre- 
quently in dangerous and lonely places, and soon her purity, her 
virtue is gone, and she gradually sinks lower and lower, forgets her 
religion, nay, laughs at it, and becomes a depraved and immoral 
woman, a woman of the world, who will henceforth labor to bring 
other pure young girls down to her own degraded state. It would 
be easy to give many other examples of the manner in which the 
world influences us and leads us into crime; how it teaches women 
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to become calumniators, slanderers, and tale bearers; how it leads 
men into crimes of theft, drunkenness, immorality, and such like 
crimes, but we have said sufficient. Like the devil, under whose 
guidance it acts, the world is most deceitful and cunning, and it will 
profess a feeling of friendship which does not exist. How, then, 
must we guard against it? What must we do to overcome it? 

2. To do so let us see how evil it is. First, our Lord tells us, that 
the world hates Him (John xv. 18) ; that it neither sees nor knows 
the spirit of truth (John xiv. 17); that its works are evil (John 
vii. 7) ; that as the world has hated Him so it will hate His disciples 
(John xv. 19). The apostles give us a clear idea of the world’s 
character. St. Paul tells us to be not conformed to this world (Rom. 
xii, 2) ; St. James says, the friends of this world are enemies of God 
(iv. 4). St. John informs us, that the whole world is seated in 
wickedness (I. John v. 17). Surely, when we hear from the very 
lips of Christ and His apostles how terribly dangerous the world is, 
this in itself will make us fear it, and do our utmost to resist it. 
Again there may be certain people in our district who are very much 
affected with a worldly spirit, and who are more notorious than 
others; it may be that there is a woman living next door to us who is 
a tale bearer and a drunkard, and she comes into our home to 
calumniate others and to send for drink. Or there may be a person 
who visits us with bad and wicked intentions in his heart, who wishes 
to lead us into the sin of drunkenness or immorality. Need we say 
that such people are to be kept out, that your doors are to be closed 
against them. Whatever be the cost, you must keep worldlings from 
you, and you must not go to them, if you wish to save your soul. 
Next, we are well aware that there are certain places in which we 
are sure to meet the spirit of the world. Such places as drinking 
saloons and theaters are full of this spirit. In the saloon we meet 
with a great many men, and women, too, who hold religion up to 
ridicule, and who are ever fond of talking about sensual, carnal 
things. Their talk is wretched, their conduct fearful, and they will 
invite us, if we go there, to drink with them, to join them in their 
carousals. Ah, how many souls are now in hell whose ruin began 
from such a cause as this. The theater in like manner is most 
dangerous. What is principally seen on the stage? Love, the most 
violent and dangerous passion of the heart is there depicted with an 
unwholesome fervor. Ambition and revenge are set forth as the 
accomplishments of a great man, yet how much this is opposed to 
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the Gospel law of humility and mercy. We do not absolutely say 
that it is always unlawful to go to the theater, but when we know 
from experience that it is for us an immediate occasion of sin, we are 
bound to keep from it. We are also bound to stay away if the play 
is known to be bad and immodest, for he that loveth danger shajj 
perish in it. But the surest and the best rule of all is to frequent 
such places as seldom as possible. We must watch and pray that 
God may keep us from the contagion of the world. 

III. 1. The third enemy we have to contend with is the flesh. By 
the flesh we mean corrupt nature, or the craving our body has for 
sensual gratifications. This enemy is the most dangerous of the 
three, because it is in our own household, is part of ourselves, 
When one in the house is an enemy, he may depart and go over to 
our foes, or he may lead the foe into our very home. Does not the 
flesh do this? God created man in a state of innocence, and whilst 
in that state he had no difficulty in obeying God; but after the fall, 
man began to part from God and love himself, his own flesh, and he 
began to satisfy the cravings of his own heart, and went further and 
further from his Maker. Self-love took such a firm hold of his heart 
that his understanding was darkened, and he lived more like a brute 
than the noble creature that God had made, and God seeing all this 
repented that He had made man (Gen. vi. 5, 6). How lowering, 
how degrading is it for man, who is made to the image of God, to 
sink through sensuality to the level of the animal creation. The body 
was made for the service of God; how fearful to use it in the service 
of the devil. It is a member of Christ, and how terrible, then, to use 
it for sin. It is the temple of the Holy Ghost; how dare we, then, 
defile it by immorality? Ah, how God hates and abhors such sins. 

2. How must we overcome the flesh? By avoiding all gluttony, 
sloth, and idleness, which strengthen the flesh and increase its de- 
sires. By avoiding the person, books, or pictures which excite the 
flesh or cause it to tempt us. A holy man was once tempted by a 
wicked woman named Zoe. He was about to yield to the temptation, 
when God’s grace filled him with remorse. He returned to the cell 
where he dwelt, kindled a large fire, and thrust his feet into the 
flames till the burning of his flesh caused him to cry aloud with 
anguish. The woman, hearing the noise, ran to the spot, and the 
holy man cried to her: “ Ah, how shall I be able to support the fire 
of hell, if I can not endure this earthly fire, which in comparison 
with it is but an empty shadow?” This man was St. Martinian, 
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and he thus not only saved his soul from pollution, but converted 
the woman also (cf. His Life: Feb. 13). 

Behold, then, brethren, the three great powerful enemies we have 
to wage war with if we would save our immortal souls. We have 
seen their deceits, their artful, cunning ways, and we must watch 
and pray and keep out of their way as far as we can. But the mo- 
ment we know they are present, that very instant we must fly to God, 
ask Him for help and grace, and be determined to die a thousand 
times, rather than yield to their suggestions. Realize, brethren, that 
you are alone against three cunning, powerful foes, and that you 
will surely fall if you do not pray. Pray, then, at all times, but 
especially pray during the time of trial and temptation. 








APOLOGETICA. 


A Course oF Firty-Two SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS oy 
Popucar ToPics AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, ExpLaIning, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC PosITIon. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
VI.—TuHE ABUSES OF REASON. 


Introduction.—Reason is given man to enable him to ascertain 
the truth in all things beneficial to his material welfare. Above all to 
his spiritual welfare—the welfare of his higher, or rather, highest 
nature. Properly used—used as indicated in the last instruction— 
used as its very nature imperiously demands—it will lead to good; 
abused it will just as inevitably lead to disaster. It is a pity that we 
must confess that man, a reasonable creature, has been most irrational 
in the use of that very faculty whereby it is in his power to rise 
to a height just a little lower than that of the angels. Man abuses 
his reason. 

I. Naturally all the misuse a man makes of his reason comes from 
his misconception of the nature and object and limits of that sublime 
faculty. He mistakes its nature, and, therefore, supposes that it is 
in its power to make or unmake truth, that within the grasp of his 
denial and admission lies the existence of truth. In another instruc- 
tion we learned that reason does not make truth, but that truth is 
made, or, rather, is for it, that truth existed before any human 
mind as the spectacle of the universe was before any human eye. 

II. Man abuses the reason which God has given him by suppos- 
ing that the whole region of truth is his to discover, to roam over, 
to command. He so much revels in his reason, and his reason is s0 
much of a joy to him, that he allows it to gallop blindly, reinlessly, 
hither and thither, as its own sweet will dictates. In other words, 
liberty of thought is his slogan. A man can think what he pleases 
and as he pleases. It is noticeable that one allows reason more 
liberty than one allows the senses, say, for there are things from 
which one turns away and against which one shuts one’s eyes. In 
thought, so the axiom permits, there is no restriction. This freedom 
of license of thought leads to boldness. And so another abuse of 
reason is, 
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III. Unlimitation. No bounds to the gambols of this faculty. 
No sacredness. No horizons. No remembering that there are 
things twixt heaven and earth that are not dreamed of by reason. 
This limitlessness of reason’s prerogatives begets a spirit of reckless 
intrusiveness, for it assumes to be the sole umpire in matters of 
truth and falsehood, of good and evil. In its wanton sportiveness it 
is—is reason—its own law, and it legislates for God and man, for 
time and eternity. This little fathing rushlight aims at lighting 
up the darkness of the immensities. Alas! What is the corrective? 
Watch the reaction of such excesses in history and in the race, in the 
family and the individual. 





VII.—SomeE SAFEGUARDS OF FAITH. 


Introduction.—lf it is important to save one’s life, it is more im- 
portant to save one’s soul, whence arises the momentousness of pro- 
tecting one’s faith. Our view is rather a rational one than a spiritual 
one, and hence the means indicated are all in the line of reason and 
directed against the difficulties which are inflated and rampant 
rationalism creates against faith and in favor of so-called mental 
independence. 

I. One safeguard lies in a man’s using his reason, not his imagin- 
ation nor his fancy—lies in his following not the bent or dictation 
of his passions, or of self-interest, or of policy, or of human respect, 
but the inexorable rules of logic. To put it more simply, he must 
be really reasonable, truly rational. Where a man can, let him think 
for himself, where he can not, let him consult those who are in a posi- 
tion to help him. This will form for him the very profitable habit 
of not readily accepting all the teachings and gospels on matters of 
faith which are continually coming into existence and just as rapidly 
disappearing. The one great fact which takes up nearly all the 
spaces of history is the extravagant caperings of the human mind in 
matters of religion. This fact is as instructive as it is vast. It forces 
one to a salutary distrust of one’s own views. It compels one to 
look beyond one’s self for light and guidance. To the honest man 
all seems so dark and uncertain that he looks around for some land- 
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marks to keep him in the path. Thus, an indispensable condition of 
safety in this all important matter of faith would seem to be the 
need of being on one’s guard against what might be called the un- 
tutored impulses of reason which invariably culminate in irrational 
conclusions. The secure attitude seems to be one of distrust. All 
this might be maximized thus: Slowness in admitting what the 
populace readily catches up. Find the one who knows—find the ac- 
credited teacher. 

II. The second safeguard is the search after instruction, after 
full information, after facts. The ignorance of Catholics concerning 
their Church is as widespread as it is lamentable and fatal. Their 
ignorance of the textual or surface meaning of the doctrines of the 
Church, their misunderstanding of Catholic practices, Catholic de- 
votions, their utter misinformation on points of Catholic history is 
appalling. Many are not aware of what Catholics are obliged to be- 
lieve. Few are able to give an honest inquirer the mere formula of 
the simplest tenets of the Church. Many admit, through ignorance, 
the false doctrines imputed to the Church, are unable, I will not say 
to refute, but even to deny the frequent and patent calumnies which 
are uttered. A man must know his faith. To this end he must 
read, must hear, must learn. In this wise, his knowledge of his 
faith increasing, his love for it will grow, and there will arise in his 
soul an ambition to protect his grand faith for himself, to defend 
it against calumniators and to propagate it among his kind. 





VIII.—Tue Boitpness or UNBELIEF. 


Introduction.—In contrast with the modesty of faith and virtue in 
general is the effrontery of unbelief. Enemies of religion accuse its 
votaries of dogmatism. By dogmatism they mean arrogance in stat- 
ing opinions and positive assertion without proof. This definition, as 
all history attests, recoils on themselves. Recall all the propositions 
which have been uttered by so-called reformers, so-called scientists, 
so-called philosophers and infidels. We find that their affirmations 
are: 

I. Bold in the extreme. They are bold with the shamelessness of 
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hostility. Who can recall without shuddering the vituperations of 
Voltaire and the French philosophists? It would be almost not only 
beyond good taste, but unpardonable to repeat what has been said by 
the Gnostics, by Luther and his school, by the English Atheists, by 
Diderot, and others too numerous to mention. They are bold with 
the impudence of the unscientific nature of their averments. Their 
conclusions are unfounded. They reason contrary to all the laws of 
reason. From a particular and isolated fact they deduce general 
laws. With a single misdemeanor or a few criminal acts they frame 
an accusation against all religionists, all Churches, all authority. 
Witness the progress of geology as against religion; witness biology 
and the cognate sciences. Notice the hastiness with which they pro- 
nounce against faith on the strength of a single discovery in any of 
the sciences. It is impossible for a new planet or new star or a spot 
on the sun to be proclaimed, it is impossible for a new element or 
new combination of substances to be declared without their seizing 
the discovery as a flamboyant herald dishonoring Holy Scripture or 
foretelling the existence of all creeds. They are bold with the dastard- 
liness of falsehood. They stick not at a lie. They utter calumny 
after calumny. Their whole warfare has usurped the domain of 
history with battalions of lies. Their whole procedure has been a 
“conspiracy against the truth.” The whole labor of Apologetics 
may be reduced to the task of again and again hurling back the same 
falsehoods in the teeth of the adversaries of faith. From all this we 
may learn: 

II. How to meet this boldness of unbelief. 1st. It behooves us 
to be as bold as they are, as bold in denying as they are in affirming. 
2d. They throw the burthen of proof on us, whereas all the laws of 
ratiocination compel them to exhibit the evidence which supports 
what they allege. 3d. To be assured that somewhere among the 
enlightened, among our pastors, our theologians there is a satis- 
factory answer to their bold, ignorant, false allegations. 4th. We 
must remain undisturbed, undismayed. We are in possession of the 
truth. We may not understand, but we know what we hold is true. 
We know that we are passing, or rather that our faith is passing for 
the moment through a trial which the faith of millions in the last 
two thousand years sustained. Their faith came out vindicated, 
purified, glorified, and so will it be with ours after this temporary 
struggle. 
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IX.—Wuy MEn Doust IN MATTERS OF FAITH. 


Introduction.—We say advisedly doubt, because no one, Catholic 
or non-Catholic, has ever been certain of any proposition which con- 
tradicts the great truths of religion, revealed or natural. These 
doubts exist in the minds of believers and unbelievers. The wonder 
to the thinking man is how there can exist any hesitation in assent- 
ing to the teachings of the Church, which has been in the forefront 
of evidence since the coming of Christ. Two thousand years in 
existence, and it wears no wrinkle on its majestic brow. The longest 
lived of all the so-called Churches, it has lost none of its vigor; it is 
still erect and has not yet been attacked by any of the forerunners of 
decrepitude; assailed more repeatedly and with more hatred than 
any other creed, it shows not the mark of a single scar. Why, there- . 
fore, do men doubt? 

I. Because of indifference. Men are too busy in seeking a liveli- 
hood, too busy in the pursuit of wealth and fame. They permit 
themselves to be absorbed by the cares of existence. The visible 
world intrudes itself more strenuously upon their attention. They 
look not beyond these horizons. The body and all that goes to make 
up its comfort completely fills their vision. The interests of earth 
seem paramount, and they hesitate when they are summoned either 
by the voice of their conscience or by the voice of the legitimate 
teachers. They have learned the lesson by their habits of thought 
and by environment that this world is everything to which every- 
thing else is subordinate, and so they walk along the pathway of life 
in ignorance and indifference in the question of the eternal truths, 
and hence no wonder their attitude is one of doubt. 

II. Because of the passions. They deliver themselves up to the 
exterior dissipations of life. They follow wherever their senses or 
the gratification of their inclinations calls them. They become the 
slaves of their desires, immersed in libertinism. The flesh is all in 
all to them. The spirit is weakened. Yet they must solace themselves 
in their saner moments. To admit the teaching of faith would be to 
admit the folly and the danger of their condition, would make them 
dread future retribution. Reflection becomes agony for them, and 
they console themselves by a doubting perhaps that what is said of 
God and heaven and hell may be fiction, or, at any rate, exaggerated. 
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When does a Catholic allow doubt to enter his soul? Is it when he 
aspires to a better life? Is it not rather when having thrown all 
the commandments of God to the winds he elects to remain on the 
forbidden paths? 

III. Because of what we might call the glamour of science. This 
is a scientific age. Science seems to have run a prosperous race 
and to have left faith behind. Science, when its voice is heard in- 
distinctly, seems to proclaim itself queen, arbiter of matter and 
thought in the universe. Among the aristocracy of intellect it is 
more the fashion to assent to the conclusions of science than to the 
declarations of faith. One can not be a scientist and a believer. 
Hence belief seems to smack of lack of culture,'of ignorance, of the 
masses, of the proletariat. How many are misled by such views as 
the foregoing! Yet how superficial it all is, and how uncertain the 
foundation on which it rests and how easily refuted! It may be 
said that of these causes of doubt the most dangerous and the most 
prolific is indifference. 











OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 


PLAN FOR SERMON AT THE BURIAL OF A PRIEST, 
BY THE REV W. GRAHAM. 


“With him that feareth the Lord, it shall go well in the latter end: and in 
the day of his death he shall be blessed.”—Ecclus. i. 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Sad duty that brings us together. Priest com- 
mon friend and father. The ties that bind us to him, and claims he has 
upon us. Withal a solitary being. No family ties, no encumbrances: 
Notwithstanding he is widely mourned. Like Melchisedech or Elias 
of old. Elias witness to God in Israel and great wonder worker. So 
is priest to eye of faith, a witness to God, a reformer, and a doer of 
marvels. As with Elias, priest’s life double; 1. Hidden, as known to 
ree ry Public, as lived before men. A word or two on some phases 
of both. 

I. Asa child, his call to clerical life shown in taste for piety, study, 
church services. Fostered by parents watchful to guard their son from 
all taint of body or soul. Church ever seeks in her candidates “mens 
sana in corpore sano.” Long years of seclusion devoted to prayer and 
study deepen and strengthen his call. Lofty ideal of life and high 
standard of duty ever put before him. “ Pars mea Deus in aeternum” 
his motto. Made to realize, as he has afterward to teach, that there 
are only two lasting realities in life, God and the soul. His ordination. 
Solemnity of it. Ratifies his vows publicly, “coram ecclesia,’ private 
vows not encouraged in Catholic Church. Religious profession, orders, 
marriage. 

II. Priesthood perpetuates ministry of Christ. Office of Christ triple: 
King, prophet, and priest. Their triple function still in force. Surely 
the royalty, teaching or prophetic office and priesthood of our Lord not 
mere names or metaphors. They are not mere emblems, but in energy 
to-day and brought home to us in priest who (a) rules the flock of 
Christ, commands, forbids, and threatens in His name, (b) teaches in 
school and pulpit, prophesies destruction and wrath to sinners unre- 
pentant; (c) sacrifices or represents Christ in Holy Mass, the new 
oblation “ offered up from rising of sun to going down of same.” Prays 
for all, “stands between God and people” in the work of prayer or 
praise, the Divine Office. Objections. 

Conclusion.—Two lessons to be learned from function to-day—one 
of gratitude for ministry of priesthood; the other, the duty of praying 
for our pastor's soul. 


It is a sad duty that brings us together to-day. We have met to 
pay our last tribute of respect to a venerable pastor, who has min- 
istered so many years to our spiritual wants in this parish. He 
was our common father in God, and we meet round his bier to testify 
the honor and respect we owe him as children. All leave-taking is 
painful. But to bid farewell in death—to feel that we shall never 
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again hear the voice, or touch the hand, or look on the forms of 
those whose lives were closely interwoven with our own, is the sad- 
dest parting of all. Intimately associated as he was with us in all 
the main relations of life, it is with a feeling somewhat akin to this 
that we regard our departed friend and respected pastor, now cold 
and stiff in death. He was the common father, friend, and coun- 
sellor of us all, and we naturally miss his ready and fatherly advice 
and ever cordial greeting. We all seemed to have a common share 
in him. Many here present, if not most, were his spiritual children, 
baptized, instructed, married, or otherwise admitted to the sacra- 
ments by him. We have all grown up under his kindly and watchful 
eyes; and, therefore, does his departure, howsoever foreseen, leave 
a blank in our lives. 

Though thus inextricably mixed up with us, the priest withal is 
ever a being apart. He has no family ties, no wife or children to 
mourn his loss, no public office in community or State to bind him 
to life. And yet, without any of the usual ties of kindred, friend- 
ship, or interest, the congregation here present shows how deeply 
and generally his death is mourned. I said the priest is a being 
apart. He often appears abruptly among his flock, few knowing 
who he is, or whence he comes, and is frequently removed by the 
call of obedience, or death, just as suddenly. He is a sort of mod- 
ern Melchisedech “ without father or mother or beginning of days ” 
(Heb. vii. 3) ; or Elias, who suddenly makes his appearance in the 
pages of the Old Testament as “ Elias the Thesbite of the inhabitants 
of Galaad”’ (III. Kings xvii. 1). No other details are given. Yet 
we all know how intimately this austere hermit and destroyer of 
idols grew into the lives of the people of Israel. Though he led a 
lonely and ascetic life, yet was he a preacher, a reformer, a witness 
to the true God against Baal and his worshippers. He was a won- 
derworker, too, as his life and miracles show. There were, thus, 
two aspects to the prophet’s life: first, as he lived before God, and 
next, as he was seen and observed by men. So is it with the priest. 
He is called to do the work of Elias among the people to whom he 
is sent. He is, in a modest and quiet way, preacher, reformer, and 
witness to the true God against the false gods of the day and their 
many worshippers. In his ministry, too, in the pulpit, in the con- 
fessional, at the holy altar, he accomplishes wonders as true and 
as real to the eye of faith as were those of Elias to the eye of flesh. 
Such was your late pastor’s mission. His life, too, like that of Elias, 
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was a double one; first, as brought face to face with God 
and the solemn realities of religion; and, secondly, as living and 
moving among men like one of themselves. With an eye to this 
double side of a priestly life, we may profitably dwell on some of 
its phases, exemplified in that of your late worthy pastor. 

I. As a child, the eye of father, or mother, or priest, or friend 
detected that early piety, that attraction to God’s house and the 
sacred functions it witnesses, that shows a true call to the priestly 
state. “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy house, and the 
place where thy glory dwelleth” (Ps. xxv. 8). The company he 
frequented, the books he read, the schools he loved, his tastes and 
conduct, all pointed in the same direction; his vocation, meanwhile, 
deepening and strengthening. His pious parents were careful to 
guard him from every taint, both of soul and body, well aware that 
the Church tests both, and ever seeks in her clergy a pure and 
healthy mind in a sound and healthy body. Long years of study in 
all needful branches of secular and sacred science, joined to habitual 
training in prayer and other forms of piety, fit him to be not only “a 
sayer but a doer of the Word.” Throughout the long years of 
preparation, the weary steps that lead to ordination, he is made to 
feel the necessity of living up to a high standard of duty, nay, more, 
of living in and for God alone, of realizing the aim and endeavors 
of true priestly life, taking to heart the words of Scripture, “ Thou 
art the God of my heart, and the God that is my portion for ever” 
(Ps. Ixii. 26). ‘ Behold, O Lord, thou hast known all things, the 
last and those of old; thou hast formed me and hast laid thy hand 
upon me” (Ps. cxxxviii. 5). He is taught that by virtue of his very 
office he must be cut off, in a certain sense, from even the legitimate 
pleasures and social intercourse of the world, the more thoroughly 
to devote himself to the interests of God and His Church. He has 
first to bring home to his own soul what it is his work, in after life, 
to bring home to the souls of others, viz.: that there are only two 
solemn realities in life, God and the soul. 

Thus the priest lives. In this way did your venerable pastor live 
through all the early stages of life, childhood, boyhood, youth, and 
manhood—a pattern of Christian life and conduct; till the time for 
ordination or solemn consecration to Almighty God as a priest came 
round. It is not lightly or hastily that the Church separates one 
unto the work whereunto the Spirit calls. She unceasingly reminds 
her aspiring Levites of St. Paul’s words: “ Neither doth any man 
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take the honor to himself, but he that is called by God as Aaron 
was” (Heb. v. 4). “ You have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you, and have appointed you that you should go and should bring 
forth fruit, and your fruit should remain” (John xv. 16). He is 
trained, tried, and instructed in the functions and obligations of the 
clerical state ere he is solemnly and publicly consecrated to God in 
it by the Holy Sacrament of Orders. His vows are accepted, his 
promises made “ coram ecclesia.”” She does not approve of private 
vows and engagements, howsoever sacred. There is always danger 
of haste or imprudence. Hence dedication of one’s self to the re- 
ligious life, and the solemn promises of marriage even, are made, and 
accepted, and ratified publicly. So with the duties and promises 
attending the priesthood. 

II. The priesthood perpetuates the ministry of Christ on earth. 
“Greater works than these shall you do.” Now Christ had triple 
offices. He was King or Ruler, Prophet, and Priest combined. The 
prophesies of old point him out in one or other or these characters. 
His royalty is foretold in the words, “ A star shall rise out of Jacob J 
and a sceptre shall spring up from Israel” (Num. xxiv. 17). Holy 
David speaks of Him as King and Priest in one: “ Thou art a priest t 
for ever according to the order of Melchisedech ” (Ps. cix. 4) ; whilst 
Moses points to him as his Successor in the office of law-giver and 
prophet. “ The Lord thy God will raise up to thee a prophet of thy 
nation and of thy brethren like unto me; him thou shalt hear” 
(Deut. xviii. 15). He was, indeed, to be King, Prophet, and Priest ; 
yet it is said of Him that He is to be withal the meekest and 
humblest and most downtrodden and maligned of men, for though 
“The sceptre shall not be taken away from Juda, nor a ruler from 
his thigh till he come that is to be sent,” yet is he represented as 
“tying his foal to the vineyard and his ass to the vine. . 
He shall wash his robe in wine and his garment in the blood of the 
grape’ (Gen. xlix. 11). 

He came meekly as King, though born in a stable, and drew 
sages and princes from the far East to seek, and when found, 
reverence Him as such. As King of the Jews, He was put to death 
with the title nailed to the cross on which.He suffered. As priest 
He died, offering Himself a victim for sin—being thus priest and 
victim in one, as the night before he had offered up the first Mass 
in dividing and distributing His own Body and Blood at the Last 
Supper, and is ever in heaven our pleader and intercessor, “the 
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Lamb ” that St. John saw “ as it was slain.” As prophet, in the far. 
famed sermon on the mount, his statements are laws and predictions 
at once. He foretold the destruction of the old Jerusalem and the 
setting up of the new, in His kingdom the Church, with a descrip- 
tion of His varying fortunes that we see verified ourselves. 

Now I ask how this triple office or function of Christ ceased? 
Does He still rule and teach and sacrifice? or stand publicly as 
Mediator between God and man. Was His promise to be with His 
Church “to the end of the world” a mere metaphor to indicate 
historical influence by His word and example? Are His royalty 
and priesthood and teaching merely interior and spiritual? Does 
his voice speak and his touch heal only to personal faith? No! 
Why should He have come down to earth, taken a real body and 
soul, founded a kingdom, and empowered a real ministry, if His 
mission and work are not to be outward, real and effective, but only 
more figures of speech? No! Christ still rules in His kingdom, and 
as Prophet and Priest He still teaches and sacrifices. He left His 
triple office to His apostles, and they and their successors carry it 
on till the present day, and will till the end of time. In every single 
district or parish of His world-wide kingdom, Christ still effectively 
rules, teaches, and sacrifices. For many a long year the worthy 
pastor whose remains we lay in the grave to-day, discharged this 
triple function in your midst. When as the authorized pastor of 
souls he acted as the shepherd of his flock; when he commanded 
you in God’s name to observe the laws of God and His Church; to 
shun schism and heresy; when he regulated and arranged what was 
necessary to “rule well the house of God, which is the church,” he 
represented or put before you, the ruling or kingly power of Christ. 
Again, when teaching your children or selves catechism, when ex- 
plaining, developing, and applying God’s Word in the pulpit, when 
prophesying destruction to Jerusalem, figure of the unrepentant 
sinner, he exercised Christ’s office of prophet; whilst in offering up 
the adorable victim of Calvary in the Holy Mass, for the quick and 
the dead, “he represented the death of Christ till his coming,” 
did this “ in everlasting memory of him;” in other words, he sancti- 
fied, thus showing the priesthood of Christ. Apart, too, from the 
adorable sacrifice of the Holy Mass, he joined in the great offering 
of prayer and praise that daily ascend like incense in God’s sight 
from the lips of the multitudes of holy men and women consecrated 
to Almighty God, I mean the Divine office. When God is forgotten 
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—when the world is sunk in sleep, or pleasure, or toil, or sin; when 
God is, as if He were not, ignored in His own world—then, from 
convents and monasteries and lonely presbyteries, the great stream 
of liturgical prayer goes forth; and in this daily outburst of song 
and praise your pastor, now cold in death, took his allotted part: 
Prayer for his people is a duty on the part of a priest, and faithfully, 
no doubt, did he that is gone discharge it. In this respect, he was 
a true priest, standing between God and the people. And as “ the 
law maketh men priests who have infirmity ” (Heb. vii. 28) how 
often has he not himself wrestled in prayer with evil, struggled, as 
all good men have to, against the inborn evil propensities of the 
human heart, labored to hush the voice of passion and quell the up- 
risings of nature rebellious to grace! 

But is not this, you may say, an ideal and overdrawn picture of 
our late worthy pastor’s life? It is too like the Gospel. He seemed 
natural and commonplace. Outwardly, at least, there was nothing 
extraordinary or supernatural about his life. Gossip was busy some- 
times with his faults, and even slander in some instances did not 
spare him. He had, perhaps, his peculiar ways, and as such was 
the victim of criticism and enmity, like everybody else. True, the 
priest, as I said, leads a double life—as he is to the eye of flesh and 
as he is before God. He is natural—subject to weakness and sin, 
for we all carry the priceless treasure of grace and supernatural 
powers and privileges in vessels of clay; but at the same time to the 
eye of God, called apart and endowed with power and grace to rule 
and heal and save in the kingdom of God. There are springs of life 
and energy filled with wonder and mystery lying hidden and unob- 
served ; or, if seen, looking vulgar and commonplace, in the natural 
order around us; so, too, are there in the unseen world of grace— 
in the hidden and unexplored land of the supernatural. 

To the eye of flesh, to those immersed in material cares and 
labors, there was nothing wonderful or supernatural about Christ; 
even his own disciples did not appear to realize the Divine presence 
in Him; yet He was the “ Eternal Wisdom,” God-made Man. “ Is 
he not the Carpenter, the Son of Mary?” (Mark vi. 3). “Can any- 
thing of good come from Nazareth?” they said, who knew Him not. 
He, too, was criticized, slandered, and had bitter and malignant 
enemies, through whose hatred and persecution he died and was 
crucified. Surely “the disciple is not above the Master” (Matt. 
x. 24). Is he not, on the contrary “to walk even as he walked” 
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(I. John ii. 6), and are we not all, priests and people alike “ pre- 
destined by God to be made conformable to the image of his Son” 
(Rom. viii. 29). 

And now, brethren, your pastor is no more. He, whose conse- 
crated hand was so often raised in blessing, in conveying sacra- 
mental power to your souls, in carrying the bread of life to your 
lips, in applying the holy unction to the bodies of your departed 
friends, to prepare them for their last journey, is himself still in 
death. The hand, strong with sacramental energy, now lies motion- 
less and powerless. The voice that echoed the words and message 
of Christ, nay, whose utterance in Holy Mass brought Christ down 
upon our altars, is hushed and silent. His work in the school, in the 
pulpit, in the confessional, his zeal for the conversions of sinners 
and perfecting of the elect—all his efforts, in short, in behalf of your 
eternal interests have now ceased in this world. He, too, like his 
divine Master, and all his fellow-workers in the sacred ministry 
before him, has had to pay tribute to death. But we have every 
reason to believe that he died in the Lord. He needed, it is true, 
the same healing that he was instrumental in conveying to others 
—the prayers and rites and sacraments of Holy Church, for, like the 
rest of us, he had his own personal burden of sin to carry. Though 
he healed others, himself he could not heal. The ministration he so 
generously gave to others he had to crave from others for himself. 
But he ever kept “ his soul in his hands” (Job xiii. 14). He asked 
and receved piously and fervently the rites of Holy Church; and 
we trust that God’s judgments were light upon him. 

Two practical thoughts are suggested by the funeral service at 
which we assist to-day—one of gratitude to Almighty God for the 
ministry of word and work, of Divine truth and sacramental energy, 
He sends us on our earthly pilgrimage; the other, the duty of 
praying for the relief and speedy release of him that is gone. God 
makes ample provision for the life, health, and advancement of 
souls. Grace is abundant. The whole machinery of the Church and 
the ministrations of her clergy are ours, to obtain and apply it. Do 
we ever thank God for the spiritual blessings and privileges lavished 
on us through the ministry of holy Church, from the cradle to the 
grave, from Baptism to extreme unction? The gifts of grace are 
as thanklessly appropriated and used, if not abused, I fear, as are 
the gifts of nature. ‘“ Were not ten made clean, and where are the 
nine? There is no one found to return and give glory to God but 
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this stranger ” (Luke xvii. 17, 18). In the order of nature, health 
and strength and talent are largely granted—the warm sun and 
soft air and fruitful ground are God’s blessings. ‘ Thou openest 
thy hand and fillest with thy blessing every living creature;” yet 
what tribute of thanks do the recipients bring Him? Who among 
those He thus favors is found to “ return and give glory to God’? 
(Ps. exliv. 16). 

So, too, in grace. God’s gifts encircle us. Truth, and light, and 
certainty, and holy sacramental strength, and energy teem in the 
Church of God for our benefit. If we hunger or thirst or are cold, 
if we are “sick unto death,’ or even lifeless, yet the nourishing, 
healing, life-giving gifts of God hang from every tree, and curing 
waters gush forth from every stream in this “ paradise of God.” 
Who that benefits, thanks, I will not say, adequately, but at all, “ the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift,” both in nature and in grace? 
Let us not be unmindful and ungrateful. The voice of your pastor, 
now with God, so often the instrument and channel of his gifts, 
appeals to you not to receive these gifts in vain. He beseeches you 
to profit by the ministrations of your clergy, whose powers and rights 
never die out in his kingdom. It is for our own good, our own 
welfare, our own best happiness that the priest shadows forth in 
his person and carries out in his ministry the three great offices of 
Christ as king, prophet, and sacrificer or priest. He is Christ in 
the concrete, looking at him officially and representatively. He is our 
king or royal shepherd, ruling and guiding a trusting, believing flock ; 
a prophet in teaching and warning us of the dangers to come; a 
priest in pleading and interceding for us in the Holy Mass and 
Divine office. Christ “is not dead, but liveth.’”” So may we say that 
the good pastor whom we reverently commit to the earth to-day still 
lives. He is alive to God, and survives among ourselves in the office 
and ministry of his sucessor. The spiritual energies and forces that 
made him a center of light and strength did not perish with him, 
but remain behind in full vigor. The “ cruise of oil and measure of 
meal,” “ the bread of the strong,” and the “ cleansing fountain,” the 
contents of the tabernacle, and the energy stored in baptismal fount 
and confessional, never give out in “ the house of God.” They are at 
our beck and call to feed and heal and save us. Use them, and don’t 
fail to thank God for His bounty. 

Another thought and I have done. If responsibility is the meas- 
ure of sin, and the height one has reached gauges the depth of one’s 
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fall, you can picture how perilous is the position of a priest in the 
world of grace. Heavy is his burden and grave is his danger, 
Apart from the general law of God binding on all, he has the special, 
far reaching, and weighty obligations of the clerical state, to say 
nothing of the duties owing to the flock intrusted to his charge, 
Narrow is the road to heaven for all Christians, but how much 
narrower and thornier and steeper for the priest; and woe to him 
who slips or stumbles. “Sevenfold vengeance shall be taken for 
Cain; but for Lamech, seven times sevenfold ” (Gen. iv. 24). Who 
is it that ever walks straight in the crooked ways of life? Who is it 
that passes through fire and flood without getting singed or wet? 
Pray, then, earnestly that your pastor may find with God “ mercy 
and plentiful redemption”; pray that he may find speedily eternal 
rest; that he may pass quickly through those cleansing fires wherein 
God’s “ silver and gold” are tried and purified. Let us one and all 
join in the prayer of the Church, “Eternal rest give unto him, O 
Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon him,” and, “ May his soul 
through the mercy of God ever rest in peace.” 








SACRED ORATORY. 


A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., S.T.M. 


First Part (Continued). 


VI. THE MartTertat CAUSE. 


The fourth cause is the MATERIAL; it is sound doctrine as the basis of 
sound teaching. He who would teach others must himself be learned. 
“To the learned and unlearned I am a debtor” (Rom. i. 14). Learning is of 
two classes, natural and supernatural. Supernatural knowledge is objective 
wisdom, and comes of the gift of Wisdom poured by the Holy Ghost into 
the mind to supply the lack of natural intuition, or else uplifting the mind 
to grasp truths of a higher order. The knowledge of God in Himself is 
the direct object of wisdom, begotten of an infused habit or quality in him 
who possesses it. The light begets the science, and this infused knowl- 
edge is either the fruit of predilection, or won by a life of prayer joined to 
purity of heart. Happy is the man who is thus “taught of God ” as the 
apostles were, who becomes in his day the tuba Domini, the trumpet or 
mouthpiece of the Spirit, for such knowledge supplies the rest. Examples 
of this are to be seen in the’ Lord’s Apostles, Doctors of the Church; 
Apostles of nations, and deeply spiritual souls, such as the Curé d’Ars. 
When God supplies such wisdom, then a divine unction is palpable on the 
lips, for the whole man is moved by the Spirit. The preacher’s deepest 
prayer should be for Wisdom as a gift, since without it he fails to rise to 
the full perfection of his calling. 

Returning again to the lower or natural order, sacred science is also the 
outcome of a gift which is termed Knowledge. We acquire our store of 
science in the schools. No one has figured conspicuously in the Church as 
a preacher who had not previously acquitted himself well in the schools, 
for the terms Doctor and Preacher are synonymous. The discipline of study 
does not end with the scholastic curriculum; we are therein taught how 
to study, to fashion and wield our weapons; the pursuit of knowledge as a 
basis of preaching is the work of a lifetime. Truly great masters of Oratory 
preach seldom, but study unremittingly. The matter of Sacred Oratory is 
the whole body of revelation directly, and many branches of human knowl- 
edge indirectly. Under the Corpus PrepIcABILIUM may be comprised: 

1. The Sacred Scriptures. 

2. Sums of Apologetics. 

3. Moral Theology. 

4. Dogmatic Theology. 

5. Ascetical Theology. 

. Christian Ethics. 

Other sciences give precision of knowledge, and may only be used by 
way of confirmation. 

I. THe Sacrep Scriptures. Since the subject of Sacred Oratory is God 
in His dealings with men, and man in relation to God, we have to study as 
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matter for sermons both Testaments, and these both separately and rela- 
tively. Each has its distinct aim and purpose: then again the Old prefigures 
or foretells the New, while the New fulfils the Old. “Except you eat this 
book you can not instruct the children of Israel” (Jerome on Ezechiel), 

THe Otp TestaMENT. This should, speaking generally, be used as q 
text-book of definite facts and sayings which influence man’s belief and 
conduct. A general knowledge is indispensable as affording mighty scope 
and range. Its matter may be comprised more succinctly under four head- 
ings as a preacher’s manual. 

1. Dogmatic Facts: as in Genesis and Exodus. 

2. Moral Precepts: Deuteronomy, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom. 

3. Affective Piety: Psalms and Canticle. 

4. Prophetic Sayings: chiefly Jeremiah and Isaiah. 

A brief word of explanation upon each. 

1. Dogmatic Facts. These comprise the rise of man, origin of the uni- 
verse, outlines of primitive history, the change in man’s state owing to 
the fall. An intelligent reading aided by a Commentary is requisite as the 
groundwork. A blunder in any such matter would shatter the finest dis- 
course, and it must be borne in mind that the English public is well posted 
up in Biblical literature. Genesis and Exodus should be on the preacher’s 
finger-tips as to accuracy. 

2. Morat Precepts, as influencing justification, are chiefly laid down in 
Wisdom, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus. A moral counsel comes home to 
the people when couched in the inspired words much more than when given 
in the common currency of speech. The divine word has a sacramental 
power. The devout author of the Imitation of Christ has wisely observed: 
“The most solid preacher is the man who to prove or illustrate, can aptly 
apply the Scriptures,” and this is equally true of the language employed. 

3. AFFECTIVE Piety, which is the language of the heart, is heard at its 
best in the Psalms. The soul’s outpourings of repentance, joy, gratitude, 
praise, entreaty, and the like, can never be voiced better than in the 
symphonies of the Holy Ghost, “ Who spoke through the prophets:” for 
instance, the Jubilate Deo omnis terra, In te Domine speravi, Miserere mei 
Deus, Cum invocarem exaudivit me Deus, etc. The Psalm cxviii. contains 
the whole theology of the spiritual life, and Blessed Albert Magnus has 
drawn it out as such at great length: at the same time it is full of themes 
for sermons. 

4. PropHetic UTTERANCES. To grasp the true idea of Christ one has to 
seek Him in the prophets. Isaiah and Jeremiah give the motives of His 
coming, the manner and time of His birth (Daniel) and death, His passion, 
inner sorrows, and divine mission. Our Lord appealed to the testimony 
which Moses bore to Him. The other prophets deal with minor points, 
but from the standpoint of material eloquence Isaiah and Jeremiah are 
sufficient. The chief types of Christ, of the Blessed Virgin, and of the 
Church, should all be made familiar, as the transition from figure to 
personality in Oratory is most graceful and convincing, e¢. g., “ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the desert, so must the Son of man be lifted up” 
(John iii. 14). 

(To be continued.) 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 
BY THE REV. B. J. OTTING, S.J. 


(A Sermon preached in St. Francis Xavier’s (College) Church, 
St. Louis, Mo.) 


“Instruct thy son, and he shall refresh thee and shall give delight to thy 
soul.” —Prov. xxix. 17. 


The words of the sacred writer just quoted remind us of one of the most 
important—one of the most far-reaching—duties of parents; the duty of 
educating their children. On them that duty directly and primarily rests; 
but it is a duty so complex and vast that few parents can, by their indi- 
vidual efforts, fully satisfy the same. They must call on others for aid; 
they must choose a school for their children; they must determine the 
teachers to whom they will entrust the fulfilment of a part of their sacred 
obligation. 

As we are again on the eve of the opening of schools for another 
scholastic year, it will not be out of place to say a few words on the kind 
of education which Catholic parents must give their children, and hence on 
the nature of the school to which they must confide them. 

On this question the mind of the Church is clear, and she makes known 
her mind in no uncertain tones. In season and out of season she insists 
that no education which is not thoroughly Catholic is fit for her children, 
that no school can prepare them to lead a truly Christian, Catholic life 
save a Catholic school. And this she maintains with regard to both primary 
and secondary education, with regard to the school that is to begin the 
training of the little child, as well as the one that is to continue the de- 
velopment of the boys and girls who are advancing to manhood and woman- 
hood. 

For us Catholics, this firm, unhesitating stand of the Church in a matter 
of such deep and vital moment ought alone to be decisive. Even if she 
were not under the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit in laboring for 
the spiritual and eternal well-being of her children, the mere fact that she 
has behind her centuries of experience ought to be to us a sufficient guarantee 
that she is right. Still, as there are Catholics who are blinded by the 
imaginary advantages of the public schools and of other non-Catholic in- 
stitutions of learning, and who are not alive to the importance—to the 
absolute necessity—of a thorough religious education, it will be worth our 
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while to examine the question on its own merits, independently of the 
authority of the Church. 

We ask ourselves, therefore: Is this claim of the Church well founded? 
Do reason and experience testify to the prudence and necessity of her 
legislation? Must we, on a calm, dispassionate study of the question, come 
to the conclusion that the Church’s idea of what constitutes education js 
the only true one—the only safe one? 

These questions are answered best by trying to form a clear concept of 
what education really is. What do we mean when we say that parents are 
bound to educate their children? We mean that they must develop the 
whole child, and not only a part of it; that they must mature and perfect 
its every faculty; that they must shape and mould the many-sided nature 
of the child in such a way as to fit it for the right performance of its mani- 
fold duties to itself, to its fellow-man, and to God. 

Man is not a mere animal, and hence to supply the child with food and 
clothing and a home is not the whole of education. Its mental faculties, 
too, must be perfected—its mind, its imagination, its memory; they must 
be so trained as to respond freely and actively to the demands of social 
intercourse; they must be made fit instruments to perform the numberless 
duties that every calling in life brings with it. 

Still, to accomplish all this is not yet to educate. This would suffice, if 
educating the child meant to make of it a more or less perfect reading, 
writing and ciphering machine. But man is more than a machine. He is 
a moral being, a free agent, endowed with a will, with affections, with a 
conscience. He has duties in the moral order that far surpass in im- 
portance the demands which the merely material order can make on him. 
He must be taught to love and to seek what is good, to hate and to shun 
what is evil. He must be trained to right thinking and right living, and 
hence he must have deeply implanted in his soul a fixed, unchanging rule, 
which will tell him what is right and what is wrong, which will guide him 
in his conduct. He must be made a man of character, a man who will have 
the courage of his convictions, a man who will stand firm and immovable, 
when trials and temptations surge in upon him. And for this he must 
be imbued with lofty principles that will inspire him with courage and 
constancy to take up the combat daily against the foes that assail him 
within and without; with principles that will raise him above his own little 
self, and will steel him against sin and vice that reign about him. 

Unless he is thus fitted out for life—unless his moral nature is developed 
and strengthened, his career must necessarily be a failure. This almost 
self-evident truth seems to have been lost sight of completely by most 
modern educators.. Their panacea for all the ills that the individual and 
society are heir to is education: but by education they understand little 
more than instruction, little more than a cramming of the child’s mind with 
facts; or at best they conceive education as a sharpening of the intellectual 
side of man. All real moral training is wanting. True, they have tacked 
on ethics; they strive to inculcate morality; but it is a morality without re- 
ligion, a morality without God. Morality without God! What a mon- 
strosity. It is like building a magnificent edifice on sand. Very little rain 
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and wind will be needed to undermine the house and bring it toppling to 
the ground. Morality without God! What is that but a law without a law- 
giver. And where is the utility, where the restraining power, of a law 
which has not the lawgiver behind it to enforce it? 

The result is just what might have been expected. Statistics prove that 
crime has increased exactly in proportion with the growth of this one-sided 
education. It has, however, made our thieves more expert, our dishonest 
clerks sharper in their underhand practices, our unfaithful public officials 
better skilled in covering up their tracks of bribery and peculation; in a 
word, it has made our criminals bolder and more scientific in their wrong- 
doing, and, alas, more shameless, too. 

Look at our divorce courts. What has become of the sanctity of the 
marriage tie? Is it not true that to many matrimony is little else than 
legalized concubinage? And did not our chief executive only lately direct 
the eyes of the nation to a crime which has grown so rapidly in our midst 
within the last two or three decades that now it may almost be called our 
national sin? And how could all this be otherwise with an education that 
does not and can not put a restraint on man’s passions? How could it be 
otherwise with an education that places, and can not help placing, before 
the child, as its highest ideal, temporal success—success in hoarding up 
dollars, success in advancing to places of honor and power, success in 
making the best of life? The child will be only too apt a pupil in learning 
a lesson that flatters its vanity, stimulates its pride, and panders to its 
baser inclinations. Success of this kind it will have, honorably and honestly, 
if possible, but if not thus, have it it will, at any cost. 

Is there nothing to stem this downward course of our nation? Nothing 
to save our boys and girls from a like fate? Yes; there is one thing, and 
one thing alone—religion. Only when religion again holds sway in the 
hearts of our people may we hope to find our men and women pure. up- 
right, honest, faithful to God and to man. Religion, therefore, is a factor— 
it is the most important factor—in the education of the child. It is neces- 
sary, first, to teach the child its supernatural end, its eternal destination; 
to direct its thoughts above this passing world; to introduce it into that 
higher, that spiritual life, which it must begin to live here in this world, 
if it is to have the hope of continuing that life for all eternity with God. 
Religion is necessary, in the second place, because it alone, by its sanctions, 
can curb man’s unruly passions, can make him strong and invincible in spite 
of every temptation; it alone can console him in sorrow and sustain him 
in affliction; it alone bridges over that awful gulf which all of us must pass 
when death calls us hence. 

But religion, to do all this, must be something vital—something that 
seizes on the whole nature of a man. It must influence his whole life, and 
hence it must speak to the head and to the heart; it must control the 
affections, keep watch over the imagination, permit to the mind only useful 
and innocent thoughts; it must guide the conscience; it must inspire a 
love for virtue and a horror for sin, and it must do all this, not merely 
now and then, but at all times and under all circumstances. Man must 
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learn to live under its influence, act out its precepts, think and speak ac- 
cording to its laws, as unconsciously as he breathes. 

This being the case, what a folly to imagine that the religious needs of 
the child are satisfied by the half hour catechetical instruction of the Sunday 
School. That may possibly teach him to know the bare essentials of his 
faith in a superficial way; but can that alone make religion the energizing 
power which it ought to be in the life of the child? If religion is later on 
to be an essential part of the grown-up man’s life, if then it is to quicken 
his every thought and word and act, it must be made an essential factor in 
the child’s life; it must be made to permeate his whole mental and moral 
activity; and this it will do only if it enters into his training at all times, 
at home and in the school, as well as in the church. Weigh that well, my 
dear brethren. Remember that the happiness of your children here and 
hereafter depends on the character of the education which they receive. 
Will you dare to take on yourself the awful responsibility of jeopardizing 
that happiness by refusing them a Catholic education, because to impart 
such an education implies labor and sacrifices on your part? Will you dare 
to weigh in the balance their immortal souls with a little gold or an imagi- 
nary worldly advantage? You have at your door Catholic schools and 
academies and colleges which are equal, if not superior, to all other schools 
in imparting the secular branches of learning; but besides that they offer 
your children the pearl beyond price—a thorough religious education. Can 
you hesitate in making your choice? 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF ST. LAWRENCE’S 
CHURCH, HARRISBURG, PA. 


SERMON BY THE REV. JAS. A. MCMAHON, D.D., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“This is no other than the House of God and the Gate of Heaven.” — 
Gen. xxviii. 17. 


Rr. Rev. Bisuop, Very Rev., AND Rev. FATHERS, YouR EXCELLENCIES, 
AND DEAR BRETHREN: To-day we are joyously commemorating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary—the Silver Jubilee—of this beautiful edifice, and, I might 
say, almost coincidently, the Golden Jubilee of the foundation of this parish. 

We are not so old as a nation but that the Golden Jubilee of a parish 
is worthy of more than passing note. I shall not attempt any description 
of the early struggles of your parish; for this has been done so well and 
so eloquently by the Very Rev. Father Christ, who has labored so long 
and zealously in this section of the Lord’s vineyard that words of mine may 
be superfluous. 
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However, permit me, brethren, to say that you have reason to rejoice 
to-day—this day that witnesses the culmination of the earnest work of fifty 
years, I might say; the Golden crown of heroic effort supplemented by the 
Silver Jubilee of this magnificent fane. 

Brethren, we know that God is everywhere and ever ready to listen 
to our petitions, for, “ The spirit of the Lord hath filled the whole world” 
(Wis. 1. 7). But, from the beginning, it pleased the Lord to have special 
places set aside for worship. Thus Abel, Abraham, and Noah sacrificed 
on altars erected for this purpose exclusively; for the same reason Moses 
constructed the tabernacle and fashioned it after the design shown to him 
on Mount Sinai by God Himself, and Solomon built that temple at Jeru- 
salem which was the pride and the glory of God’s people—the Hebrews. 
That temple, with its walls of choicest cedar and its altar of purest gold, 
with its alabaster domes and gilded floor, was to contain only the two stone 
tablets which Moses had received from God on the Mount, a portion of 
manna, and the rod of Aaron. 

Now, dear brethren, if the Hebrew people lavished their wealth on this 
temple, if they approached it with awe and reverence, if its brightness and 
grandeur brought to their minds a vague picture of the celestial Jerusalem, 
then with what gratitude, with what charity, with what reverence should 
not we enter the temple of the New Law which is the complement and the 
fulfilment of the Old; the church founded by Jesus Christ, wherein we 
have not prefigures or types, but the God-man substantially and truly dwell- 
ing in our midst! No wonder, then, that in the Mass for the dedication 
of a church we read: “ How terrible is this place; this is no other than 
the house of God and the gate of heaven, for this is the tabernacle of 
God with man” (Gen. xxviii. 17). “I have chosen and have sanctified 
this place that my name may be here forever and my eyes and my heart 
may remain perpetually, for where there are two or three gathered in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them;” and so, in fancy, we go back, dear 
brethren, to that upper room in Jerusalem. The forty days were accom- 
plished and a bright cloud received Jesus, but, before going, He said to 
His apostles by way of encouragement: “It is expedient for you that I go, 
for if I do not go, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I shall 
send him to you, and he, being come, will teach you all truth.” 

Now, brethren, who were these apostles? Were they the learned and the 
influential and wealthy men of the day? On the contrary, they were, 
for the most part, poor, illiterate fishermen of Galilee. But, dear brethren, 
we know that He who needs no instruments whatsoever to attain His ends, 
sometimes uses the weakest for the accomplishment of the greatest works; 
and so through the communication of the Holy Ghost to His apostles, Christ 
efficiently fitted and fortified them to go forth and preach the Gospel to 
every creature and bring the whole world under the saving shadow of the 
cross. 

To the apostles assembled within this upper room the Holy Ghost, in 
the form of fiery tongues, appeared, and, thereby enlightened and strength- 
ened, they went forth to teach all nations. 
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Rome, then, was mistress of the world. Therefore, she became a 
conspicuous object of their zeal; Rome, proud, pagan, sinful Rome, who 
received with complacency the homage and tribute of the world—whose 
ensign fluttered over every citadel—whose chariots, unmolested, dashed 
through the streets of every city, whose coffers swelled with the coin of every 
nation. . . . Twelve poor fishermen amidst this scene of imperial 
grandeur, and power, and pomp, with Jesus for their battle-cry and the cross for 
their ensign, finally conquered Rome and brought her under the sweet yoke of 
Him in whose name they waged their war of love and mercy. No glittering 
armor reflected the bright sunshine of the Roman sky; no music beat time 
to the measured tread of countless warriors; through the name of Jesus 
they won their victories, and their path was marked by ever increasing con- 
quest. Idols fell, shattered at the mention of this sacred name; whilst over 
the ruins of pagan temples there arose grand, imposing, Christian sanctu- 
aries, whose crossed-crowned summits received the first fond caresses of 
the rising sun. So, the church went onward through the world, gaining 
victory after victory with a glory that could come from God alone. The 
spirit of faith issued from the catacombs and entered the portals of pagan 
palaces, where its influence was felt. Finally, brethren, after three centuries 
of a hidden life, down in the catacombs or among the mountain fastnesses, 
or in open persecution, ever praying like Simeon of yore for the consola- 
tions of Israel, the church, under the reign of the Emperor Constantine, 
arose like a mighty Goliath, threw aside her chains, and with them the 
tattered garment of her slavery, emerged from the darkness and death of 
the catacombs triumphant, free and as brilliant as the noon-day sun. Temples 
were erected and dedicated to the true God—all the power and wealth 
of the new Emperor were devoted to this purpose; and, as a result, the 
handmaids of religion, namely, labor, science, and art flourished, and this, 
brethren, as a natural consequence. Right here, if you will bear with me, 
I might quote the words of our recently deceased and illustrious pontiff, 
Leo the XIII., who, in a pastoral, asks: Whence proceed progress and 
civilization? They come above all, he says, from labor. He then goes on 
to show in his masterly way that, prior to the establishment of the Chris- 
tian Church, labor was despised, considered fit for slaves only. whilst 
Christianity elevated, honored, and sanctified it. He reminds us that 
Christ, our Saviour, the man par excellence, submitted Himself to a poor 
artisan of Galilee, and in the carpenter shop at Nazareth did not disdain 
to set His blessed hands to labor. That the apostles, His chosen ministers, 
were laborers, and that, when in later years the rude and fiery Barbarians 
from the North swept down upon the civilized life of Southern Europe, 
dealing death and destruction in their pathway, ravaging the fairest pro- 
vinces, razing to the ground the most beautiful monuments, sweeping before 
them innumerable noble results of that civilization which had _ been 
achieved at so much cost, leaving Europe in confusion and chaos, then 
the monks came, and by their resuscitation of labor, the barren provinces 
became more beautiful than before. Yes; they labored incessantly to teach 
the restraining lessons of the Gospel to the rude Barbarians, meanwhile 
instructing them in the use of the implements of domestic life. Hence 
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civilization, which always follows in the wake of labor came—a civilization 
more perfect than any that had preceded it, for it was based on the prin- 
ciples laid down by Jesus Christ, principles which beget the only true 
system of civilization, and principles without which the highest form of 
civilization attainable by man must eventually totter and crumble and fall; 
strewing the ground with magnificent ruins it may be; ruins which, like 
those of the Coliseum, attract the passerby, yet warn him in unmistakable 
terms how fragile after all are the most ponderous works of man if not 
based on religion. 

So, brethren, the Christian Church advanced, achieving glory after glory, 
spreading about midst all nations and lands the benign and beneficient in- 
fluence of the faith crucified. All seemed serene and calm when again 
on the quiet sea a storm arose that was destined to strike the most cruel 
blow ever aimed at the Church of God. I refer, not to the external 
enemies of the Church, but rather, O saddest of all sights! to the re- 
calcitrant children nurtured within the fold and prostituting the strength 
therein attained to the detriment of the Church. For we know that, ever 
since the betrayal of the Master by the perfidious kiss, representatives of 
Judas have not been wanting, and who can pen the story of the struggles 
of Holy Church against these vipers within her own bosom? Conflict 
after conflict sprung up, but the Church, secure in the promise of her 
Spouse, Jesus Christ, “I am with you always until the end of time;” 
secure in the promise of her stability, “ The gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against thee” (Matt. xvi. 18), knew that, whilst she may be tossed 
mid “wailing winds and wilder billows,’ nevertheless Christ was ever 
present, and He would command: “ Peace winds, wild waves cease; be 
still—still and sleep!” the ocean would rest, the billows fall asleep. Yes, 
dear brethren, triumphantly she repels the attacks of her enemies. Before 
them she stands, enunciating to-day the same principles taught by Christ 
in the temple at Jerusalem—the one Lord, the one faith, the one baptism, 
of which we read in last Sunday’s Epistle—immutable, majestic, divine. 
So shall she continue until years have rolled into eternity and Christ is 
glorified in His Church, for across her brow has He not written Immor- 
tality ? 

O, then, dear brethren, you who have the good fortune and the privilege 
to belong to this glorious old Church of Christ, you have, I say again, 
reason to be grateful to-day, for this day has salvation come unto your 
house. This edifice, erected and renovated and embellished through your 
efforts and generosity, is your house. Come, then, frequently to it and 
draw from the many sources of grace herein established by Jesus Christ. 
This house is one of the treasuries of the graces of God, and, with your 
kind indulgence, I will briefly speak of those graces. Brethren, to this 
place, you who form the present generation, were carried in the loving 
arms of your parents, even as some of you have carried your own children, 
and they in turn will carry theirs to be born again in the regenerating 
waters of baptism and clothed with the mantle of sanctifying grace 
whereby the Kingdom of Heaven shall be opened: “Amen, amen I say to 
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you, unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost he can not 
enter the kingdom of heaven” (John iii. 15). 

Here, brethren, you have been, and yours will be, instructed in the truths 
and principles of holy religion. How important the message the priest 
brings to you! How holy its authority! How potent its effects. “The 
lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and the people shall receive the law 
at his mouth,” says Holy Writ, whilst Christ says of him: “ He that hear- 
eth you, heareth me; he that despiseth you, despiseth me, and he that de- 
spiseth me despiseth him that sent me.” 

On this altar again and again shall be offered the dread sacrifice of the 
body and blood of our Saviour. This sacrifice, as you know, is the same 
as that offered on the cross, for on the altar, as on the cross, Christ is 
both priest and victim. On the eve of Christ’s Passion, we behold Him 
performing a most stupendous miracle of love for us as a prelude to the 
love afterward so vividly manifested on Calvary’s heights. We behold Him 
seated at table with His beloved ones—His apostles—and there leaving them, 
and through them, the whole world; His own Body and Blood as a guarantee of 
His everlasting love for man. You remember the words: “This is my body, this 
is my blood. Do this in commemoration of me.” O wonderful words! 
O wonderful change! O excess of divine love! ‘My delight,” Jesus says, 
“is to be with the children of men.” Therefore He abides here in the 
tabernacle, in the sacrament of His love. Here you may come to Him and 
tell of your temptations, your trials, and your sorrows. You may come to 
Him even as a little child goes to the fond parent, for Jesus knows, through 
His own humanity, how to feel with us. Again, dear brethren. what words 
can express the great consolation that must come to you through the confes- 
sional. What a miracle of love and of mercy is here! We read in Holy 
Scripture, how on one occasion, when the crowd that followed Jesus mur- 
mured, and said: “ How can this man forgive sin?” Christ rebuked them, 
saying: “‘ Which is easier to say to the sick of the palsy. Thy sins are 
forgiven thee: or to say, Arise, take up thy bed, and walk? But that you 
may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, He 
saith to the sick of the palsy, I say to thee, Arise, take up thy bed, and 
go into thy house.” And this power of forgiving sins, He has delegated 
to His priests: “As the Father hath sent me, I also send you.” Therefore 
the commission to His priests: “ Whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
forgiven them: whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John xx. 
23). Ah, my brethren, you realize how the priest stands there in the con- 
fessional as the mediator between your sinful soul and God’s uplifted, avenging 
arm. How often you have gone there with sin and sorrow-laden soul, with 
a sorrow, with a fear, with a dread upon your hearts, with souls that were 
rung, with brains that were tortured, and with a trembling lip you have 
told all—all, not only your sins, but your weaknesses, your temptations; 
told all to Christ, through His priest, and then a happiness, a peace, a 
tranquillity indescribable came to you, and you left the confessional with 
light step and lighter heart, rejoicing, because Christ had said, through 
His priest: “ Thy sins are forgiven thee, my child. Go, and sin no more.” 
I congratulate you, then, dear brethren, in possessing here in your midst 
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the source of all these graces, for, let me tell you, that you will need the 
strength of every grace that can come to you in these days to stand firm 
and loyal to your religious convictions, and thereby become valuable and 
intelligent citizens of this great Republic. It is true, brethren, that in the 
past the Church has been called upon to withstand dangerous, malicious, 
and mighty attacks, and gloriously has she guided her bark through the 
shoals; but in those days, when men were bad, they knew that they were 
bad because of underlying sound principle; but to-day, when principles 
that were regarded as immutable and sacred are scoffed at and scorned, 
when, to a great extent, honor, honesty, and conscience are regarded as 
meaningless words, then surely it behooves the Catholic to stand more 
firmly by his faith and in the lively practice thereof to let his light shine 
before men and become, as it were, a counteractive to the agnostic and 
infidel trend of the times. Yes, brethren, if there ever was a time when it 
behooved Catholics to stand firm and loyal, this is the time. If there ever 
was a country, this is the country. This country that we expect one day 
to be Christian and Catholic, even as its discoverer, Christopher Columbus; 
and if ever there was a city wherein Catholics were given a special oppor- 
tunity, than this is one of the few cities. This city of Harrisburg, the 
capital of the great State of Pennsylvania. Here, under the shadow of 
those Halls of Legislature, I call on you Catholic men, I call on you 
Catholic women, to continue to so order your lives that they may be a 
source of edification to others; that they may be law-abiding, honest, and 
honorable—yes, that they may be living proofs here in this capital city 
to the effect that there is no incompatibility in being loyal Catholics and 
at the same time loyal citizens, but, on the contrary, that the one is the 
complement or necessary adjunct of the other. 

In conclusion, dear brethren, permit me to commend the hearty co- 
operation you have always given your pastors, but which seems to have 
shone out particularly in the case of the present incumbent, the Rev. Father 
Wiest. I can not bring myself to offend him by attempting a description 
of his energetic work among you. Results speak louder than words. Look 
about and judge for yourselves. You can readily recall the burdens he 
assumed, under the kind and wise auspices of the Rt. Rev. Bishop, about 
five years ago. How satisfactory the results to-day! Why, the burdens 
have faded into insignificance, while you virtually have an entirely new 
church. I am sure that I but echo the ardent desire of your hearts, when 
I pray God that Father Wiest may be spared to you many, many years to 
come. May you, dear brethren, under his fatherly, gentle, and holy guid- 
ance, bravely fight the spiritual battle of life, so that, when death comes, 
you may be privileged to say with that great spiritual warrior, St. Paul: “I 
have fought a good fight ; I have finished my course; I have kept the faith; for 
the rest there is laid up for me a crown of justice, which the Lord, the 
just Judge, will render to me at that day” (II. Tim. iv. 7). 
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CATECHETICAL PART. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
IV.—TueE Sunpay ScHoo.t DIRECTOR. 


I apprehend that this talk, as well as all the others, will be a con- 
glomeration of truisms. I think that Father Faber says that truisms 
are truths which have so fitted themselves to all persons, all times, 
and all places, and prove themselves to be so deep that the experience 
and the application of ages will never exhaust them. Let this 
utterance be my apology. The position which the Director holds in 
the Sunday School is supreme. He is the prime mover in everything, 
All that is done is inaugurated by him. He is the “ forma totius 
gregis.” The whole machinery is guided by his touch, or rather, 
the entire mechanism is, in a manner, of his creation. He is not 
only the rudder, but his at the same time is the firm hand thereon. 
I might multiply metaphors, but the multiplication would serve only 
to emphasize the fact that he is by his very office the head and front 
of all failure or success. It is beyond all possibility to overestimate 
his importance. As he is, so are the teachers, so are the children, 
so are the parents, in truth, so is the entire Sunday School. A gen- 
eral is no more necessary for an army than he is for his corps of 
assistants and for all under him. An architect is no more indis- 
pensable to his workmen than the director is for his mission of the 
upbuilding of this institution of his which holds such a prominent 
place among Church organizations. I might go a step further and 
add that he is not only the architect, but the builder, and the masons, 
and the laborers. If the structure rises to completion, to him belongs 
the praise; if it remains incomplete, or if it becomes a ruin, he is 
held responsible, and on him falls all the obloquy. No more is 
needed to bring home the undeniable truth that his station brings 
along with it a prominence and a liability which call for the most 
serious consideration and the most indefatigable activity. This 
activity will lie dormant unless he studies, in prayer and meditation, 
the large field of his duties. He will become a laggard unless the 
dignity and momentousness of his task impress themselves deeply 
and fixedly upon his mind. His ambition should be Napoleonic, his 
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ideal as high as the empyrean. Mediocrity he must sweep out of his 
thoughts with an indomitable determination. The highest, and only 
the highest, success should be his aim. The motives of encourage- 
ment are to be found in the deepest fountains of his faith. His is 
not one world to conquer, but many. His is not to hold the material 
world in subjection, but his is the empire of souls to sway. His work 
is not finished with the childhood of his children, but accompanies 
them through youth, manhood, and old age, and beyond death into 
eternity. If ever a missionary should be aflame with zeal for souls, 
the director most assuredly must be on fire with love for the spiritual 
building up of young minds, for the fortifying them by a proper 
understanding and an undying appreciation of the great truths of 
religion, thus strengthening their faith, lighting up their thoughts 
and warming their hearts with a love for their Church which will 
abide with them through trials and persecution until the striking of 
the hour of their reward. The importance of his work, shining in his 
mind like a star, difficulties will vanish as fast as they appear, fatigue 
will become sweet and lethargy will never invade. Unless his whole 
being be penetrated with this one thought, unless he walk through 
this atmosphere, his whole pathway will be through obstacles un- 
overcome, through discouragement and in darkness. Certain quali- 
ties the director must possess. Yet it matters very little how much 
he may be lacking in certain endowments if he has the true concep- 
tion of his work and the fervor commensurate with that conception. 
He can not fail. The qualities are those gifts of mind and disposi- 
tion which go to render him efficient in his dealings with others. 
Mental powers are those which make him not a profound theologian, 
but versed in all that the Catechism contains, equipped with the 
knowledge necessary for lucid and thorough explanation and a 
faculty of expression which will reach the youngest among his 
hearers. Catechetical expression is perfect when it is simple and 
transparent. This much the most limited experience will justify us in 
averring: No priest can be found in these United States, no priest 
who has completed his seminary career can be found who is not in 
possession of the above qualifications of thought and word, or who, 
if he possess them not, has not the power of acquiring them. This 
is another way of saying that every priest can become a successful 
Catechist. To every priest has gone forth the command not to 
preach, but to teach. Every priest, therefore, has the mission to 
catechize, and, therefore, latent or patent, the talent to fulfil his 
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mission. All the foregoing implies that the director must be a priest, 
To hand over the management of a Sunday School to a layman 
would be criminal in the highest degree. This only parenthetically, 
The work of the Sunday School taxes human patience more than 
tongue can tell or pen can write. It is incumbent, therefore, upon 
the director to possess his soul in that admirable virtue. Without it 
he will lose himself in so many and such disedifying ways. He 
holds all the reins in his hands. If, through impatience, he drops 
them, the outcome, we all know, will be mortifying and ruinous in 
the extreme. He must make himself all to all. This apostolic maxim 
so necessary for the priest at all times is especially compulsory in the 
presence of his children and his helpers. The cheerful and patient 
director has a magic influence over all under him. Add to this im- 
partiality, and you have the perfect Catechetical temperament. The 
words of Christ, “ Suffer little children to come unto me,” if en- 
graven in his heart will crown him a conqueror. Salvation is the 
winning souls. It is not bulldozing them. The director with mind 
informed and with heart aglow will be guided in all his acts by 
prudence, the prudence which is not of the serpent, but of the Holy 
Spirit. 

With the remark that more suggestions of a practical nature 
relative to the duties of a director may be dealt with in other papers, I 
bring this chapter to a close. 





AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 


The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


IV.—TuHE Hoty SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL. 


DEAR CHILDREN: At our last instruction we learned what are 
the means of grace, namely, the Holy Sacraments and Prayer. 
Now, we are going to explain the sacraments. 

What is a sacrament? 

A sacrament is an outward sign, instituted by Jesus Christ, by 
which invisible grace is communicated to our souls. 

What does this word sacrament mean? 

It means a sacred token, a holy action, something mysterious 
(hidden) and holy. The Holy Sacraments have a mysterious sig- 
nificance, and contain a hidden grace, effect our inner sanctifica- 
tion; for this reason we always speak of them as Holy Sacraments. 

A sacrament is, then, an outward sign. We call sign something 
which leads us to the knowledge of a certain fact. Thus we learn 
from the sign of footsteps in the ground that somebody has passed 
that way, leaving behind these imprints. What we see is visible. 
Something, then, takes place at the administering of the Holy 
Sacraments that we can see or appreciate by our senses. Thus we 
see, for instance, at Holy Baptism, how the priest pours water over 
the infant and we hear him say the words: “I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

We see in the Holy Sacrament of the Altar how the priest takes 
the Sacred Host and places it upon the tongue of the communi- 
cant, and so forth. In every sacrament we have what is called 
the matter and the form. Thus in Baptism, water is the matter 
and the words said while the water is being poured are the form. 
Matter and form must be closely united. Thus the baptizing priest 
must say the prescribed words while in the act of pouring the 
water, neither before nor after. 
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To the question which has sometimes arisen, “ Why has Jesus 
Christ connected the administration of the sacraments with yis- 
ible signs? ” the Church answers: 

1. Christ made use of certain signs when conferring spiritual 
and corporal benefits on people; for instance: “He spat on the 
ground and made clay of the spittle, and spread the clay upon the 
eyes of the man born blind. 

2. Man is a material being and, accordingly, needs material, vis- 
ible signs. 

3. God intended, in His inscrutable wisdom, visible creation to be 
the medium of divine grace to be given to man. 

What is necessary to constitute a sacrament ? 

Three things are necessary to constitute a sacrament, namely: 

1. A visible sign. 

2. An invisible grace. 

3. Institution by Jesus Christ. 

These three points are absolutely necessary for the constitution 
of a sacrament. If one of the three is missing, there is no sacra- 
ment. 

What graces do the sacraments effect? 

1. They communicate or increase sanctifying grace. 

2. Each sacrament communicates other special graces, according 
to the end for which it has been instituted. 

If the Holy Sacrament had no other purpose than to impart 
sanctifying grace, there would have been no necessity for seven 
sacraments; one sacrament would have been sufficient. Therefore, 
we find in each sacrament a special grace, which is not to be found 
in any of the other sacraments. 

How must we receive the sacraments in order that they may 
produce these graces in us? 

We must prepare ourselves well for them, and receive them 
worthily. 

What sin does he commit who receives one of the sacraments 
unworthily ? 

He commits a very grievous sin, called a sacrilege. 

Does not the efficacy of the sacraments also depend on the worthi- 
ness or unworthiness of those who administer them? 

No; for the sacraments derive their efficacy from the merits of 
Jesus Christ, by whom they were instituted, and not from the one 
who administers them. 
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How many sacraments did Jesus institute? 

He instituted seven: 

The Sacraments of Baptism, of Confirmation, of the Holy 
Eucharist, of Penance, of Extreme Unction, of Holy Orders, and 
of Matrimony. 

How do we know that there are seven sacraments? 

We know this because the Church, “which is the pillar and - 
ground of the truth,” has at all times taught and used these seven. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ has instituted just as many sacraments 
as are necessary to the supernatural life of man. For as man is 
first born, then grows up, acquires strength, is supplied with 
nourishing food in order to preserve life and to increase his 
strength, etc., so also is he, 1. Born in Baptism to the supernatural 
life; gains, 2. In Confirmation strength and growth; receives, 3. 
In Holy Communion a divine nourishment; finds, 4. In Penance 
a remedy to heal the diseases of the soul, and to restore him to the 
state of grace; and gets, 5. In Extreme Unction assistance and 
strength against despair and the last assaults of the devil. 6. In 
Holy Orders, the powers of administrating the means of grace 
necessary to the supernatural life are propagated; and 7. In Matri- 
mony, the union between man and wife is blessed, so that being 
sanctified themselves, they may also teach their children to lead a 
holy life, and thus help them to attain eternal life. 

The sacraments are divided: 

1. Into sacraments of the living and sacraments of the dead. 
And 2. Into such as can be received only once and such as can be 
received more than once. 

The sacraments of the living are: 1. Confirmation; 2. Holy 
Eucharist; 3. Extreme Unction; 4. Holy Orders, and 5. Matri- 
mony. 

They are called the sacraments of the living because, in order 
to receive them, we must have supernatural life—that is, sancti- 
fying grace. One of these, the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, 
may in a case of necessity be received without due preparation. 

The sacraments of the dead are: Baptism and Penance. 

They are called the sacraments of the dead because, when we re- 
ceive them, we either have not, or, at least, are not obliged to have 
the life of grace. 

The sacraments which can be received only once are Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Holy Orders. They can be received only once 
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because they imprint upon the soul a character or spiritual mark 
which remains forever, and which consecrates and dedicates the 
recipient in a special manner to the service of God. 

The Holy Fathers call this indelible character a holy, inex- 
tinguishable seal. The spiritual mark imprinted upon our soul 
is in Baptism that of a child of the Kingdom of God; in Confirma- 
tion that of a soldier of Christ, and in Holy Orders that of a 
leader in the combat. 

But the reception of this spiritual mark imposes upon us the 
duty of preserving ourselves unspotted, and of fulfilling faithfully 
those duties of a child of the Kingdom of God, of a soldier of 
Christ, or of a priest. The ceremonies which are used in the ad- 
ministrations of the sacraments have been received by us from the 
Church, which, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, has or- 
dained them for the increase of our devotion and reverence. 

The word ceremony means an exterior form accompanying a 
solemn act. The eternal signs belonging to a sacrament were not 
instituted by the Church, but by Jesus Christ Himself, and the 
Church can not and will not change anything in these signs. But 
the Church has added certain ceremonies which are especially in- 
tended to remind us of the sanctity and sublimity of the sacraments. 

Application—Esteem the Holy Sacraments as most precious 
Means of Grace instituted by Christ; give fervent thanks to God 
for them, and beware of profaning them by unworthily receiving 
them. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. What was the subject of our lesson to-day? The Holy Sacraments. 

2. What does the word “sacrament ” mean? It means a sacred token, 
a holy action, something mysterious (hidden) and holy. 

. What is a sacrament? A sacrament is: An outward sign, instituted by 
Jesus Christ, by which invisible grace is communicated to our souls. 

4. A sacrament then is a visible sign. What do we call a sign? We 
call a sign something which leads us to the knowledge of a certain fact. 

5. What do we learn from footsteps in the ground? That somebody has 
passed that way. 

6. What signs do we see, for instance, at Baptism? We see the priest 
pouring water upon the head of the person he is baptizing. 


7. What do we see at the Holy Sacrifice of the Altar? We see the priest 
placing the Sacred Host upon the tongue of the Communicant. 
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8. What double element have we to consider in the administration of the 
Sacraments? Matter and form. 

9. What, for instance, is the matter and what the form of Baptism? The 
water is the matter and the words, which the priest says at the same time, are 
the form. 

10. Why has Jesus Christ connected the administration of His means of 
grace with visible signs? Because in many of His miracles He made use of 
certain signs. 

11. What is necessary to constitute a sacrament? 1. A visible sign. 2. An 
invisible grace. 3. The institution by Jesus Christ. 

12, Are all three necessary? Yes; all three are necessary. 

13. What graces do the sacraments confer? 1. They communicate or in- 
crease sanctifying grace. 2. Each sacrament communicates other special 
graces according to the end for which it has been instituted. 

14. How must we receive the sacraments in order that they may produce 
these graces in us? We must receive them worthily. 

15. What does he commit who receives one of the sacraments unworthily? 
He commits a very grievous sin, called sacrilege. 

16. Does not the efficacy of the sacraments depend on the worthiness or 
unworthiness of those who administer them? No; the sacraments derive 
their efficacy from the merits of Jesus Christ, by whom they were instituted, 
and not from the one who administers them. 

17. How many sacraments did our Lord institute? Seven. 

18. Name them. Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Ex- 
treme Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. 

19. How do we know that there are seven sacraments? We know it be- 
cause the Church, “which is the pillar and ground of truth,” has at all 
times taught and used these seven. 

20. What sacrament does the new-born child receive? The Sacrament of 
Baptism. 

21. With what is every human being burdened when entering into this 
world? With original sin. 

22. What effect has Baptism? It takes away original sin and imparts 
sanctifying grace. 

23. As the new-born child grows in body from year to year, so it must 
also grow in supernatural life. Why? Because it must be able to battle 
against the temptations which it will meet day after day. 

24. What sacrament does it receive for this purpose? The Sacrament of 
Confirmation. 

25. What is the effect of this sacrament? It makes us strong and stead- 
fast in our faith. 

26. As man needs food and drink to maintain his natural life, so likewise 
does he need food for his soul. How does he obtain food for his soul? 
Through the Holy Eucharist. 

27. But in spite of this supernatural help weak man falls again and again 
into sin. What sacrament must he receive to lead him back into the state 
of grace? The Sacrament of Penance. 

28. What effect has the Sacrament of Penance? The remission of sin 
and the regaining of sanctifying grace. 

29. What sacrament is to be received when man is ending the long battle 
of life and death is approaching? The Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 

30. What is the effect of this sacrament? It gives patience in suffering 
and strength to overcome the temptations of the devil, and grace to persevere 
to the end. 
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31. What sacrament gives to priests the power of the priesthood? 
Sacrament of Holy Orders. . d? The 

32. Which sacrament enables parents to bring up their children f 
and eternal life? The Sacrament of Matrimony. sila 

33. How are the sacraments divided? They are divided into Sacra 
of the Living and Sacraments of the Dead. —_ 

‘34. Name the Sacraments of the Living. Confirmation, Holy Euchari 
Extreme Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. J 

35. Why are they called Sacraments of the Living? Because, in order to 
receive them we must have supernatural life; that is, sanctifying grace. 

36. What must we do before receiving the Sacraments of the Living? We 
must prepare ourselves worthily by a good confession. 

37. There is one of these sacraments which may be received even without 
due preparation in case of necessity. Which is it? The Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction. 

_ 38. Name the Sacraments of the Dead? The Sacraments of Holy Bap- 
tism and Penance. 

39. Why are they called the Sacraments of the Dead? Because, when re- 
ceiving them, we either have not, or at least are not obliged to have, the life 
of grace. 

40. In what other way are the sacraments divided? Into sacraments which 
can be received only once and sacraments which may be received more than 
once. 

41. Name the sacraments that can be received but once. Baptism, Con- 
firmation, and Holy Orders. 

42. Why can they be received only once? Because they imprint upon the 
soul an indelible character, or spiritual mark, which consecrates and dedicates 
the recipient in a special manner to the service of God. 

43. What ineffaceable mark does Baptism put upon us? It makes us 
children of the kingdom of God. 

44. What does Confirmation make of us? It makes us Soldiers of Christ. 

45. What effect has the Sacrament of Holy Orders? It makes the priest 
a leader in the combat for heaven. 

46. What does the reception of this spiritual mark impose upon us? It 
imposes upon us the duty of preserving this character unspotted and of ful- 
filling faithfully the duties of children of God and soldiers of Christ. 

47. What are ceremonies? They are exterior forms, which in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments are used together with the signs instituted by 
Christ. 

48. How were they handed down to us? They were handed down to us 
by the Church. 

49. Under whose guidance did the Church create them? Under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

so. And for what purpose? For the purpose of increasing our devotion 
and reverence. 

51. What did I tell you in the conclusion of this lesson on the Sacraments 
in general? That we should reverence them as most precious Means 0 
Grace instituted by the Church and give fervent thanks to God for them, 
and should not profane them by unworthily receiving them. 
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ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


DET IS I RS AONE Ee 


I. From the Acta Pu X. 

1. To the Congress of German Catholics. 

On the occasion of the Fiftieth Congress of the Catholics 
of Germany, at Cologne, His Holiness wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the Congress to express his delight at the good work 
done by these meetings in the past and his wishes and 
prayers for their future success. He recalls the work done 
by Windthorst and others for faith and fatherland, and 
also the strong support given by Leo XIII. to their work. 
This support he promises to maintain, and grants the Apos- 
tolical Benediction to all present at the Congress. (August 
17, 1903.) 

2. To the Commission on the Jubilee of the Dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. 

His Holiness gives his approbation and encouragement ' 
to Cardinals Vincenzo Vannutelli, Rampolla, Ferrata, and 
Vives, who were appointed by Leo XIII. as a commission 
to arrange for the proper celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the Dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. He also 
grants an indulgence to a prayer in connection with this 
event, of which the following is a Latin version: 








ORATIO. 


Virgo Sanctissima, quae placuisti Domino eiusque Mater effecta es, Im- 
maculata corpore, spiritu, fide et caritate; in hoc iubilaeo solemni dogmaticae 
definitionis quae Te universo mundo peccati expertem annuntiavit, respice, 
quaesumus, vultu benigno miseros qui tuum validum implorant patrocinium ! 
Serpens malignus, in quem prima fuit maledictio pronuntiata, pergit miseros 
Evae filios insidiari atque adoriri. Eia, benedicta Mater, Regina et Advocata 
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nostra, quae a primo tuae conceptionis momento, hostis caput contrivisti, 
suscipe preces, quas tamquam cor unum Tecum coniuncti obsecramus velis 
ante Dei conspectum exhibere, ut nunquam insidiis quae contra nos struuntur 
credamus, ita ut omnes ad salutis portum perveniamus, ac inter tot pericula 
Ecclesia et societas christiana hymnum liberationis, victoriae et pacis iterum 
canant. Amen. 

Omnibus qui hanc orationem recitabunt largimur, semel in die lucrandam, 
indulgentiam, 300 dierum. 

Ex Aedibus Vaticanis die 8 septembris 1903. 


PIUS PP. X. 


II. From the S. Congregation of the Inquisition. 

1. Rules concerning the impedimentum aetatis in the case 
of girls whose age is unknown. 

The following doubts were proposed for solution: 

I. When the age of a young girl who wishes to get 
married is unknown, whether the pastor or missionary can 
or ought to trust to exterior signs, especially the conform- 
atio pectoris, etc. 

II. In case that these signs are not present, and the age 
is unknown, whether a marriage contract already entered 
on can or ought to be considered invalid or at least doubtful. 

Ad. I. Affirmative et ad mentem—viz., the missionaries 
should not admit them to matrimony until the ordinary or 
vicar apostolic is able to form a prudent judgment that they 
are marriageable. 

Ad. II. As proposed, Negative. The missionary him- 
self must never declare the marriage null; the case is to be 
referred to the vicar apostolic, who must hold to its validity 
unless he finds undoubted proofs that the girl was married 
before her twelfth year, and that malitia non supplevit 
aetatem. If the marriage was celebrated before the girl 
became a Christian, it must not be judged null unless with 
the same proofs already mentioned the missionaries know 
that the girl at the time of the marriage was not doli capax. 
(March 18, 1903.) 

2. Legitimizing of offspring by dispensations given in 
articulo mortis, 

Does the power given to Ordinaries, and subdelegated 
to pastors, to dispense from ecclesiastical impediments to 
valid marriage, in articulo mortis carry with it the power 
to legitimize the children of such unions? The Congrega- 
tion answers Affirmative, excepting the offspring of an 
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adulterous union, or of persons bound by sacred orders or 
solemn religious profession. (July 8, 1903.) 


Ill. From the S. Congregation of Indulgences. 

1. Privileges of Tertiaries. 

A new table of indulgences and privileges conceded to 
the Tertiaries of Our Lady of Mount Carmel has been 
issued. Among the privileges granted to priests who are 
members are the following: 1. They have a personal indult 
of a privileged altar three days a week, unless they have a 
similar indult for another day. 2. All Masses said for de- 
ceased members are always and everywhere privileged. 

The same privileges are also given to Tertiaries of the 
Order of St. Augustine. 

2. The Recitation of the Little Office in the Vernacular. 

The S. Congregation has extended the indulgences at- 
tached to the recitation of the Little Office of the Blessed 
Virgin, as found in the Breviary, to those who recite it in 
their native tongue in a translation approved by authority. 
This concession applies only to the private recitation. 


IV. From the Vicariate of Rome. 

Regulations for strangers who wish to say Mass in Rome. 

Cardinal Respighi has sent out to rectors, chaplains, and 
sacristans in Rome regulations concerning how they must 
deal with priests who wish to say Mass. The following are 
of interest to travelers: 

1. A priest who wishes to say Mass while in Rome must 
obtain from the Secretary of the Vicariate a written license. 
Even if the rector or sacristan knows him, he is not to be 
permitted to say Mass except on the day of his arrival in 
Rome. 

2. No priest is to be allowed to say Mass unless he has 
the ecclesiastical habit and the tonsure. 

3. The rectors and sacristans must render to the Vicariate 
a monthly account of strangers saying Mass in churches 
under their care. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


USING THE FORM FOR INFANT BAPTISM IN THE 
BAPTISM OF ADULTS. 


Cajus, a priest, received into the Church and baptized a woman 
convert. When asked by a fellow-priest if he did not feel em- 
barrassed by the number and frequency of the prostrations and 
signs of the cross “ super oculos, os, et pectus ” contained in the form 
for adult baptism, he replied that he had not used the form for adults, 
but had baptized the person with the form prescribed for the baptism 
of infants, by virtue of a general indult granted by the Holy See to 
all the bishops of the United States. When his fellow-priest denied 
that there existed any such general permission for the whole of the 
United States, Cajus appealed to “ The Priests’ New Ritual,” re- 
cently published by the John Murphy Company, of Baltimore, with 
the “ Imprimatur” of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, and to the 
Prayer Book, published by order of the third Pl. Council of Balti- 
more, and approved by the Apostolic Delegate of the Council, in both 
of which books it is expressly stated that “by special permission 
of the Holy See, this form (i. e., infant baptism) may be used in 
the United States for the baptism of adults.” 

On the other hand, Cajus’ fellow-priest appealed to Konings 
(II. 1,264 )and to Sabetti (n. 666), where it is expressly denied that 
all the bishops of the United States have a general faculty to use 
the short form in baptizing adults. In their perplexity, now, both 
Cajus and his friend ask: Have the bishops of the United States a 
general permission from the Holy See to use the form for infant 
baptism in the baptism of adults? 

As there seems to exist considerable confusion on this point, we 
take the liberty of giving a somewhat extended answer. 

On October 24, 1829, the bishops of the first Provincial Synod of 
Baltimore, i. e., the Archbishop of Baltimore, the Bishops of Bards- 
town, Charleston, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Boston, and the Vicar 
Apostolic of Philadelphia petitioned Pius VIII. to grant permission 
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to the bishops of the United States to use the form for infant baptism 
in the baptism of adults. The reasons given by the bishops for their 
petition to the Holy See were that the form for adult baptism could 
not well be used in this country, because “ caeremoniae quaedam, 
ut prostrationes, signa crucis super oculos, os et pectus, scandalum 
parere possent, quando speciatim puellae vel feminae erunt bap- 
tizandae.” This request of the bishops was granted by the Cong. de 
P. F. October 16, 1830, “ad viginti annos” (Coll. Lac. T. III. 
col. 34). Therefore, there was a general permission granted by the 
Holy See, up to the year 1850, to use, throughout the United States, 
the shorter form in the baptism of adults. 

In the year 1852, the bishops of the first Pl. Council of Baltimore 
again petitioned the Holy See that this privilege be renewed, either 
“in perpetuum,” or at least for another twenty years. The bishops’ 
petition was as follows: “ Quoniam gravissimae rationes a Patribus 
Concilii primi Baltimorensis Provincialis, a. s. 1829 allatae, dum a 
Smo. Patre peterent ut pro baptizandis adultis, ea in hisce Provinciis 
uti liceret forma quae in Rituali Romano pro baptismate parvulorum 
invenitur, adhuc vigent, immo in dies graviores evasurae videntur ; 
statuunt Patres S. Sedi supplicandum esse ut privilegium tunc ad 
viginti annos juxta Patrum preces concessum, nunc perpetuum fiat, 
vel saltem ad viginti annos iterum concedatur.” To this petition, the 
Cong. de P. F. answered, August 30, 1852, as follows: “ Precibus 
istis relatis ab Emo. ac Revmo. D. Raphaele Cardinali Fornari in 
generali S. Congregationis conventu, habito die 30 Augusti, 1852, 
Emi. Patres censuerunt supplicandum SSmo. pro indulti proroga- 
tione ad quinquennium, atque ita ut interim Episcopi paulatim ad 
observantiam ritus descripti pro adultorum baptismate in Rituali 
Romano accedere satagant.” 

By this decree, the privilege of using the short form throughout 
the United States was extended to the year 1857. 

In the year 1858, the second Provincial Council of St. Louis, there 
being present the Archbishop of St. Louis, the Bishops of Nashville, 
Milwaukee, Santa Fe, Alton, Dubuque, Chicago, and St. Paul, and 
the Vicar Apostolic of the Indian Territory, petitioned the Holy See, 
“ut in baptismo adultorum liceat uti forma in baptismo parvulorum 
adhibita, usque dum S. Sedes aliter statuerit.” 

To this the Cong. de P. F. replied on February 6, 1859, “ benigne 
annuit pro gratia juxta preces, et interim curent de inducenda form- 
ula pro adultis a Rituali Romano praescripta.” 
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By this decree there was granted to all the dioceses composing, in 
1859, the Province of St. Louis, the privilege of using the short 
form in adult baptism, “ usque dum S. Sedes aliter statuerit.” Ags 
the Holy See, up to the present, has not decreed otherwise, all the 
territory comprised in 1859 by the dioceses of St. Louis, Nashville, 
Milwaukee, Santa Fe, Alton, Dubuque, Chicago, St. Paul, and the 
Indian Territory, still enjoys the privilege of using the form for 
infant baptism in the baptism of adults. “ Tale indultum, 6 Feb, 
1859, Provinciae S. Ludovici concessum est, adhuc vigens (donec 
revocetur) in omnibus dioecesibus, quas isto anno 1859, Provincia 
S. Ludovici comprehendebat ” (Wapelhorst, Comp. Liturg. p. 413). 

In the meantime the general permission for the whole of the 
United States to use the short form in baptizing adults expired 
with the year 1857, and except in cases where it was renewed to in- 
dividual bishops, as in the case of the St. Louis Province, the bishops 


of the United States were obliged to use the long form in adult — 


baptism. 

In the year 1866, the bishops of the second Pl. Council of Balti- 
more petitioned the Holy See “ut privilegium, olim quibusdam hujus 
regionis Dioecesibus ad annum usque 1870 concessum, quo liceat pro 
adultis baptizandis formulam breviorem pro parvulis constitutam 
adhibere Summus Pontifex ad decem vel ad viginti annos omnibus 
extendere dignaretur.” 

To this the Cong. de P. F., January 24, 1868, replied: “ Porro S. 
Congregatio censuit Episcopos recurrere debere, expleto tempore 
postremae concessionis.” That is to say, that in 1866, when the 
bishops petitioned the Holy See for an extension of this privilege, 
there were some dioceses which were enjoying the privilege, and 
the same would continue to enjoy it up to the year 1870, not by virtue 
of any general indult granted to all the bishops of the United States, 
but by reason of a special extension made to some individual bishops. 
The bishops of the Province of St. Louis, of course, were at this 
time enjoying this privilege, not only until the year 1870, but until 
revoked. 

O’Kane (Rubrics, n. 459) says: “ In the United States of America 
until recently the ceremonies prescribed for infant baptism were 
used in the baptism of adults also, in virtue of faculties granted by 
the Holy See. In 1852 these faculties were renewed only for five 
years, with an intimation that they should not be again renewed; 
and accordingly since 1857, the American clergy are required to 
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observe what is prescribed by the rubrics for adult baptism.” What 
O’Kane says here is true, in this sense, that wherever, in the United 
States, since 1857, the form for infant baptism is used in the bap- 
tism of adults, it is used by virtue not of any general permission to 
all the bishops of the United States, but of a special indult obtained 
by individual bishops. Wherever no special permission has been 
obtained since 1857, the clergy are obliged to use the form for adults 
in the baptism of adults. However, as it has been renewed since 
then in particular cases, as in the case of the St. Louis Province 
and the tenth Provincial Council of Baltimore, what O’Kane says 
is not strictly correct. 

O’Kane takes it for granted that after 1857, the permission would 
not be renewed to the American bishops, neither collectively nor in- 
dividually, on account of the intimation given by the Cong. de P. F. 
to that effect. In this, however, he was mistaken. In 1869 the 
bishops of the tenth Provincial Council of Baltimore petitioned the 
Holy See for an extension of the privilege “ enixe, uno ore censuer- 
unt S. Sedi supplicandum esse pro extensione hujusmodi conces- 
sionis, ad decennium saltem, omnibus Provinciae Baltimorensis 
dioecesibus.”’ 

The Cong. de P. F. granted this, but not for ten years, but only 
for five. 

Outside the territory included, in 1859, by the Province of St. 
Louis, the solution of the question as to the privilege of using the 
short form for the baptism of adults depends on a question of fact. 
Have the respective bishops applied for and obtained an extension of 
this privilege? The question is not easily answered. Father Smith 
(notes on second Pl. Con. Balt. n. 214) has this to say: “ To this 
question we can not return a satisfactory answer. In the diocese of 
Newark nothing definite is known by the clergy. The bishop may 
possess such a privilege, but the fact has never been communicated 
to the priests, and they are left to guess whether or not the faculty 
has been prolonged. The same, we are informed, is the case in 
various other dioceses. Hence a diversity of practice in this regard 
is gradually becoming prevalent. Some priests take it for granted 
that these privileges have been renewed again; others, however, 
doubt this. The former, of course, use the ceremonies of infant bap- 
tism, even in the baptism of adults; the latter are not always con- 
sistent in the matter, some of them using the short form, others the 
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long one. It would, therefore, seem desirable to have some positive 
measures adopted on this point by our prelates.” 

As regards the case of Cajus, we answer that if he is located 
within the territory comprised, in 1859, by the Province of St. Louis, 
that is to say, if he is located in the archdioceses of St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Dubuque, or Santa Fe, or in the dioceses 
of Nashville, Alton, or the Indian Territory, or in any diocese that, 
since 1859, has sprung from the aforesaid dioceses, then he did right 
in using the short form for baptizing an adult. If he is located out- 
side that territory, he must inquire whether his bishop has obtained 
any special faculties in the matter. If his bishop has not obtained 
any special permission, or if Cajus can not establish the fact, he is 
obliged to observe the general law of the Church, which is to baptize 
adults with the rubrical form prescribed for the baptism of adults, 
unless he judge prudently that grave scandal might be given by its 
use, which may easily be, according to the Fathers of many Amer- 
ican Councils, “ quando speciatim puellae vel feminae erunt bap- 
tizandae.” 

The words of the Prayer Book, published by order of the third 
Pl. Council of Baltimore, and of the “ Priests’ New Ritual,” stating 
that the short form may be used throughout the United States, by 
general permission of the Holy See, should be changed, since they 
are not true. 





